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_ STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





BALANCE SHEET — DECEMBER 31, 1949 AND 1948 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Current Assets Current Liabilities 
1949 1948 
verte $14,759,863 $12,368,700 siti — 
Marketable securities — at cost Accounts payable .............. $14,349,433 $15,761,604 
(quoted market prices 1949 — Federal and state excise taxes... 4,636,671 4,275,737 


$1,793,124 ; 1948—$1,829,924).. 1,727,949 — 1,809,095 





a tagrinl Batt Ro gy te Accrued local taxes............. 128,939 129,252 
rade accounts receiva s : 
’ Federal and state taxes on in- 
thea Sg f $200,000........... 13,418,097 13,478,424 come—estimated ............. $ 8,606,239 $ 8,132,073 
Merchandise—at lower of cost Less United States Treasury Sav- 
(principally last-in, first-out) RE TE, Wikis eae oh Sirecowen 7,072400 4,537,950 
or replacement market...... 10,956,830 13,739,251 
Materials and supplies—at cost 127,292 287,636 $ 1,534,139 $ 3,594,123 








Total Current Assets..... $40,990,031 $41,683,106 Total Current Liabilities. .$20,649,182 $23,760,716 


Investment in Capital Stock of Plantation 


Pipe Line Company Reserve 
(not a subsidiary)—at cost.... 3,353,250 3,353,250 7 , 
i ies i ding fire, 
co a oes = a inclu wsaiiee 
Notes receivable ............... $ 1,519,615 $ 1,198,270 atic ia Calas oma ; one 
Other investments (no quoted 
MNES FE o. cuter cenncbacton 503,501 501,916 


Capital Stock and Surplus 


$ 2,023,116 $ 1,700,186 Capital stock, par value $10 a 

Property, Plant, and Equipment a: _ Authorized — 3,500,000 

hee Ea: SNe eee Issued 2,606,984 shares, of which 
line terminals, distributing sta- 


2,194 shares are in treasury and 


tions, and equipment—at cost. .$54,690,400 $50,999,121 2,604,790 shares are outstanding.$26,047,900 $26,047,900 
Less allowances for depreciation. 21,340,763 21,041,266 Capital surplus (additional paid- 

















$33 349 637 $29 957 855 in capital ) eee rrccccccccccccs 1,638,400 1,638,400 
es oe Earned surplus (earnings retained 
Deferred Charges ies HNIMOIIED, oc yn cnnn coeur 30,855,813 24,691,386 
P id ins d oth - 
mE $58,542,113 $52,377,686 
$79,991,295 $76,938,402 $79,991,295 $76,938,402 




















COMPARISON OF SALES, PROFITS, AND DIVIDENDS 


1949 1948 
I asks o's kv cd daciteeean ss sc bee bickeue yee $192,412,372  $200,334,520 
DEE xb s-v rind vn eedahibeskka tes Guan daa caeee 13,718,318 12 850,518 
Se Fe GING, 6. 5a: ck ess + écdacdiccseeibide 5.27 
EE. vicndxccarkxkssndulveacddgdekubenastiene 7,553,891 6, so 602 
CN CO MING 6 oni hin Ge akid> ed isstinwsne ees 2.90 2.65 


Profits retained and used in the business : 
Added to property, plant, and equipment—Net..... $ 3,391,782 $ 4,081,811 
Added to working capital—Net ................... 2,418,459 1,512,494 
ee a ee ae ener 354,186 359,521 


$ 6,164,427 $ 5,953,826 
2.37 2.29 





Profits cttawwied er SURO. s oias soc sediecs cecneeseeaw 


Profits for 1949 were the largest in the Company’s history, even though sales were slightly less than in 
1948. Net earnings (after income taxes) for the year were increased by approximately $848,000 due to the 
LIFO method of inventory valuation, and by a non-recurring dividend of $603,000 (after income taxes) on 
stock owned by the Company. 


Copy of complete Annual Statement available from Standard Oil Co., Starks Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 
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Mining and Manufacturing 
* Potash «+ Fertilizer - 


* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
February 23, 1950, as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
82nd Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share. 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Fifty Cents (50c) per share. 


Both dividends are payable March 80, 
1950, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 17, 1950 


Checks will be mailed. 


Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 


* 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


Phosphate Chemicals 








GENERAL PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


aé\(ss)/ 





Common Stock Dividend 


The Board of Directors of General Port- 
land Cement Company has this day 
declared a dividend upon its Common 
Stock of 50 cents per share, payable 
March 31, 1950 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on March 
13, 1950. The stock transfer books will 


eating HOWARD MILLER, 
February 24,1950 Treasurer 


























The Borden Company 


<BDE>) ANNUAL MEETING 
= ®\ The annual meeting of 
stockholders will be held 
1857 on Wednesday, April 19, 
1950, at 11:00 o'clock a.m. 
(Eastern Standard Time) at 43 Park 
Avenue, Flemington, Hunterdon 
County, New Jersey. 

Only stockholders of record at 
the close. of business on Tuesday, 
March 21, 1950, will be entitled to 
vote at said meeting, notwithstand- 
ing any subsequent transfers of stock. 

The stock transfer books will not 
be closed. 

The Borden Company 
THEODORE D. WAIBEL, Secretary 
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On January 1, 1945, it was 668,000 





In June, 1949, it was 800,000 





Now it’s well over 
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No other stock is so widely held by so many people. About one family in every 50 § it! 


time 


in this country now owns American Telephone and Telegraph Company stock § 





yeat 





J ust last month the number of stock- 
holders of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company reached a 
record high of 900,000 and it’s still 


growing. 


This is an increase of over 100,000 
in eight months. The big gain is due 
not only to completion of the first 
offering of stock to employees under 
the Employee Stock Plan but to con- 
tinued public buying. 


The people who own the Bell Tele- 
phone business come from all walks 
of life in every section of the country. 
Most of them are small stockholders. 
280,000 own five shares or less. More 
than half are women. 


Over 150,000 telephone employees 
are now stockholders. In the next 







year or so many thousands more will 
complete payments on stock under 
the Employee Stock Plan. 


A significant fact is that more than 
350,000 A. T. & T. stockholders have 
been stockholders for ten years or 
longer. Their A. T. & T. dividend has 
come along regularly, in good times 


and bad. 


They bought the stock “for keeps” 
because of their long-term confidence 
in the business and their belief that 
regulatory bodies will provide ade- 
quate rates for service so that they 
may receive a fair and stable return 
on their investment. 


It’s the widespread confidence of 
investors that helps make possible the 
good telephone service you get today. 
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EVERY TIME YOU TELEPHONE you share 
the benefits of the stockholders’ in- 
‘vestments. It’s their dollars that build, 
expand and improve the best tele- 
phone system in the world for you to 
use at low cost. 
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To Bring Steel Shifts 


Approaching exhaustion of Mesabi Range will require 


increasing reliance on higher cost concentrates and 


imported ores, involving burdensome capital outlays 


‘T*hroughout the history of the 


U. S. steel industry, the exist- 
ence on the Mesabi Range in Min- 
nesota of huge reserves of high grade 
open pit iron ore has been the most 
important single factor affecting this 
business. In 1948, Mesabi ore ac- 
counted for 77 per cent of total ship- 
ments from the Lake Superior dis- 
trict, and 64 per cent of the U. S. 
total—and these figures are subnor- 
mal compared with the experience of 
many past years. 

However, this situation cannot pre- 
vail for many more years. It is now 
possible to foresee exhaustion of the 
Mesabi reserves being worked today 
within the not too distant future. Es- 
timates of the date of this dismal oc- 
currence range between 10 and 45 
years from now, with the preponder- 
ance of opinion on the low side. The 
problem is not simplified by the loose 
thinking and even looser terminology 
which has marked much of the dis- 
cussion on this subject, but some 
reasonably accurate conclusions can 
be drawn. 


Tax-Based Estimates 


For tax purposes, high grade ore 
reserves in the Lake Superior district 
are currently estimated at a little over 
1.1 billion tons, with the Mesabi 
range accounting for some 900 mil- 
lion tons of this total. These figures 
must be heavily qualified, however. 
On the favorable side is the fact that 
tax estimates have always proven, in 
the light of subsequent operations, to 
be too low; actual high grade Lake 
Superior reserves are estimated at 
1.75 billion tons. 

However, only about 750 million 
tons of this total is open pit ore (the 
bulk of it on the Mesabi Range and 
most of the remainder on the Cuyuna 
Range, also in Minnesota), the other 
one billion tons being found under- 
ground. The distinction is important, 
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for it costs two to three times as 
much to mine underground ore as to 
take it out of an open pit. Further- 
more, ownership of reserves is by no 
means distributed according to need. 
U. S. Steel is credited with owner- 
ship of 75 per cent of the high grade 
Mesabi ore and over half of total high 
grade deposits in the Lake Superior 
district, though the significance of 
this factor is lessened by the com- 
pany’s policy, followed for the past 
ten years, of selling ore to other steel 
enterprises. 

For technical reasons, no more 





than about 20 million tons of under- 
ground ore can be produced annually 
from the district over any sustained 
period. Thus, even if use of Lake 
Superior ore shows no long term in- 
crease over the 80 million tons a year 
consumed in 1947 and 1948, remain- 
ing high grade open pit ore can be 
counted on for only another 12% 
years. This seems like a long time, 
but obviously preparations for replac- 
ing the Mesabi as the principal ore 
source must be made well ahead of 
time. Fortunately, they are being 
made now, on a large scale. 

Two possible new sources are 
available: foreign ores and lower 


grade deposits which are found in the 


Lake Superior district in quantities 
adequate for our needs for a century 
or more (large high grade reserves 
have been found in Utah, but due to 
high transportation charges they 
might as well be in Moscow from the 
standpoint of the steel producers now 
depending on Lake ore). These de- 
posits, known as taconite, run only 
27 per cent iron, against 5114 per 
cent for ores now being mined, and 
contain 50 per cent silicon. Modern 
blast furnace practice is based on ores 
with a silicon content of 8.5 per cent 
or less. 

There are two forms of taconite: 
the magnetic variety, known as mag- 
netite, and non-magnetic hematite. 
To date, there has been little interest 
in the latter (though it represents 
over half the taconite reserves), since 
there are about 5.5 billion tons of 
magnetite available and this ore is 
easier and cheaper to concentrate 
than is hematite. These magnetite 
deposits will supply 1.8 billion tons 
of concentrates (containing 60-65 
per cent iron), theoretically enough 





for 30 years’ supply at a 60 million 
ton annual rate. 

Actually, however, it now seems 
extremely doubtful that production of 
taconite concentrates will ever exceed 
35 million tons a year, and it will 
probably be 1970 before output 
reaches 25 million tons. The invest- 
ment needed for taconite processing 
plants amounts to about $15 per ton 
of annual concentrate capacity; to 
turn out even 20 million tons of con- 
centrates a year would thus require 
an outlay of $300 million. 

Capital charges on any such sum 
would involve a material increase in 

Please turn to page 26 








8 Stocks for Coming 


Competitive Era 


This year will see narrower margins and slimmer 


earnings for many companies, but these issues 
appear in above-average position to maintain profits 


ompetition is on the increase in 
a all lines of business. A buyers’ 
market already is with us, and sales- 
manship, in its broadest sense, is in 
for an acid test. In the immediate 
postwar period, when many items 
were in scant supply and industry 
worked at top speed in the effort to 
catch up with orders, salesmanship 
was of slight relative importance. 
What counted in that sellers’ mar- 
ket was the ability to deliver goods, 
often at any price. It was an era 
of generous profit margins and lush 
profits for many. 

As a balance was reached between 
supply and demand, in first one in- 
dustry and then in another, increased 
emphasis was laid on promotion and 
selling. Sales forces were strength- 
ened, expanded and _ reorganized. 
Equalization of supply and demand 
is seldom of long duration; it usually 
is little more than a way station on 
the road between sellers’ and buyers’ 
markets. In this case the transition 
was into the latter. 

In numerous industries, competi- 
tion already has become keen, as is 
illustrated by sales and earnings com- 
parisons between current annual and 
interim corporate reports and those 
for year-ago periods. In others it is 
just getting off to a good start. 
Studies of business trends are pretty 
well agreed that 1950 will be a year 
of somewhat lower national income, 
paced probably by farm income, nar- 
rowing profit margins and slimmer 
earnings. The impact will be felt 
most severely by the weaker units in 
the affected industries, but even ma- 
jor corporations occupying dominant 
positions in their fields will find it 
necessary to employ aggressive sell- 
ing methods and price concessions to 
obtain business, while working out 
operating economies to offset high 
labor and other costs. 

In every line of industry there are 
companies able to operate successfully 
under all sorts of general business 


4 


conditions, in marked contrast to 
others in the same field which find 
the going difficult in good times and 
often pass through long periods of 
deficit operations. The leading cor- 
porations almost uniformly owe their 
success in great measure to efficiency 
of management, and to the high qual- 
ity of their products or services, two 
factors which enable them to attract 
the highest grade of promotional, 
sales and executive talent. As a re- 
sult, they not only are well equipped 
to combat untoward business situa- 
tions, but usually emerge from peri- 
ods of depression or keen competition 
more strongly entrenched in the in- 
dustry than before. 


Leading Enterprises 


The eight common stocks present- 
ed in the accompanying tabulation all 
qualify as above-average issues repre- 
senting companies which are among 
the leaders in their respective indus- 
tries. All have long dividend records, 
the longest being that of American 
Telephone & Telegraph, with pay- 
ments dating uninterruptedly from 
1881; its current rate of $9 per share 
has been maintained since 1922. The 
junior as a dividend payer is Hershey 
Chocolate, which has made payments 
since 1930. Three issues have paid 
dividends since before the first World 
War, and three others paid all 
through the depression of the early 
1930s and the second World War. 


Of all of them it may be said, there. 
fore,’ that they have demonstrated 
ability to carry on profitably and to 
the benefit of their stockholders in 
good times and bad, through peace 
and war, and appear stronger today 
than at any time in their careers, 


American Home Products, organ- 
ized in 1926, has reported net profits 
in every year since. Aggressive in 
promotion and research, it has ex- 
panded steadily through the acquisi- 
tion of other established businesses 
—between 1937 and 1947 it took 
over 30 different organizations. Its 
business is distributed over a lengthy 
list of household drugs, cosmetics, 
baby foods, biologicals and chemicals, 
In common with all of the other is- 
sues in the list, with the exception of 
Woolworth, earnings last year were 
at a rate in excess of 1948. 

Lower prices on most of the items 
sold in Woolworth stores resulted in 
a sales decline last year to $615.6 
million vs. $623.9 million in 1948, 
despite a somewhat larger unit volume 
of sales. Narrower profit margins 
accentuated the effect of the drop in 
sales, net per share receding to $3.83 
per share against $4.48 in 1948. 
Woolworth, however, now appears to 
have countered its problems satisfac- 
torily ; dollar sales in January showed 
a slight gain over December and ap- 
proximated sales in January 1949 
when unit margins were wider and 
prices generally higher. 

American Tobacco’s earnings in 
1949 set a new high record at $457 
million, compared with the previous 
peak of $43.9 million in 1948, the 
gain being effected in the face of a 
$14.5 million drop in sales, to $859 
million. The increase in net was 
primarily due to the maintenance of 
current wholesale prices of cigarettes 
throughout 1949; during the first 
half of 1948 prices were on a lower 
basis. 


Highlights of & Issues in Above-Average Position 





1947 1948 
Amer. Home Prods. $1.72 $2.36 


1948 


Amer. Tel. & Tel.. 7.50 9.52 

American Tobacco. 5.70 7.58 ioe 
Beneficial Ind. Loan 2.56 3.14 $2.11 
Hershey Chocolate. 3.74 3.27 3.20 
National Dairy .... 3.69 4.04 2.12 
South. Calif. Edison 2.05 2.03 1.55 
Woolworth (F.W.) 4.32 4.48 


*Declared or paid to March 1. a—Full year. 


Earned Per Share————, 
7-—Annual—, -—Nine Months— 


Dividends ———,_ Recent 


1949 ‘Since 1949 #1950 Price Yield 

. a$2.77 1926 $1.70 $0.40 33 5.2% 
a9.22 1881 9.00 4.50 150 6.0 
a7.90 1905 4.00 1.75 74 «5.4 
2.13 1929 1.50 0.37% 26 58 
4.41 1930 2.25 0.37% 43 5.2 
2.63 1924 2.20 0.60 41 58 
2.93 1910 1.75 0.50 355.0 
a3.83 1912 2.50 1.00 50 5.0 


b—Plus stock. c—-Six months. 
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Traffic Tveiibles 
For Soft Coal Roads 


While end of strike will bring earnings recovery, 
bituminous will continue to lose ground over the 


longer term, impairing roads’ investment status 


he full effect of the coal work 

stoppage on the three Pocahon- 
tas railroads is yet to be disclosed, 
but Chesapeake & Ohio directors 
have already omitted action on the 
first quarter common dividend. The 
road’s January statement revealed the 
impact of the strike on the month’s 
net earnings, which were negligible 
whereas a year earlier the road netted 
nearly $2.5 million in the first 31 
days. For February, red ink figures 
are expected. 


Declining Commodity 


Although on the decline since pre- 
war years, bituminous coal still com- 
prises the largest single commodity 
hauled by the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Nevertheless, revenues from this 
source have shrunk seriously, amount- 
ing to only 54.6 per cent of the 
total in 1948 compared with 70.1 per 
cent in 1939. The other two Poca- 
hontas roads, the Norfolk & Western 
and the Virginian, have by no means 
experienced the same degree of de- 
cline but the downward drift is still 
apparent over the long term. Nor- 
folk & Western, in 1948, derived 76.2 
per cent of its tonnage and 63.9 per 
cent of revenues from haulage of 
bit@minous coal. For the Virginian, 
this commodity comprised 86.8 per 
cent of total tonnage and 81.6 per 
cent of revenues. Interruptions in 
coal production last year reduced 
Norfolk & Western’s revenues about 
20 per cent and the Virginian’s 23 
per cent as compared with 1948 fig- 
ures for the respective roads. 

Traffic and earnings for all three 
roads will recover much of the ground 
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lost by the present strike once diffi- 
culties are settled. This country’s 
expanded industrial plant consumes 
a great deal more coal than in pre- 
war days, and shipments for all roads 
have increased quantitively. Never- 
theless, the percentage of bituminous 
tc total tonnage has dropped, and 
therein lies the key to the matter in- 
asmuch as consumption of soft coal, 
considered in relation to use of oil 
and natural gas, has been on the wane 
for a good many years. The only 
interruption in the long-term down- 
trend in bituminous coal use (re- 
duced to a percentage of all sources 
of energy in the United States) oc- 
curred during the war years. Use of 
oil and gas, meanwhile, has risen al- 
most regularly year by year. 

Basic reasons for the trend away 
from coal stem from fundamental 
economics. Coal has grown more 
costly owing to higher labor expense, 
while supplies in respect to desired 
regularity have become more and 
more uncertain. Competitive fuels, 
on the other hand, have become in- 
creasingly available. Four barrels of 
heavy fuel oil, the heating equivalent 
of a ton of coal, can be delivered to 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast ports at $1 
to $2 less than the coal would cost, 
taking freight and other charges into 
consideration. Another important 


competitor is natural gas, which is 
reaching more customers at inland 
points through extension of pipelines, 
and wherever freight rates add im- 
portantly to the cost of oil or coal, it 
can beat either on price. 

The natural result has been the 
adapting of new homes, apartment 
houses and office buildings to the use 
of oil or gas, rather than coal, while 
the number of conversions of coal 
furnaces in recent years has been 
enormous. Public utility plants have 
been converting to gas from coal and 
from oil. Product manufacturers 
also have switched wherever possible, 
and those with plants adjacent to 
other sources of power consider them- 
selves fortunate. Thus the propor- 
tion of coal users has diminished year 
by year. 

The railroads themselves have been 
converting from coal-burning steam 
locomotives to oil-burning diesels as 
fast as available funds allow. Of the 
1,126 locomotives on order at Febru- 
ary 1, 1950, only 12 were steam. Of 
the 101 installed by the Class I roads 
during January, only one was steam. 
Passenger train car-miles powered by 
coal-burning locomotives have been 
approximately halved in the last ten 
years and freight ton-miles in the 
same category have been reduced one- 
third although the over-all aggregate 
in each case has increased. 


Dieselization Advances 


No abatement of the trend is in 
sight for the railroads. Today, 12 
Class I roads do 60 per cent or more 
of their gross ton-miles under diesel 
power compared with only one in 
1946. Most heavily dieselized is the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio (nearly 100 per 
cent) followed by the Boston & 
*Maine, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford; Lehigh Valley; Southern ; 
St. Louis-San Francisco; Seaboard 
Air Line; Denver & Rio Grande 
Western; Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western; Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy ; Missouri-Kansas-Texas, and 
the Erie. Most of the locomotives 
used by the Texas roads (Texas & 

Please turn to page 24 


Coal Tonnages Hauled by Leading Carriers 


r-——Tons Hauled—, 

(Millions) 
Company: 1929 1939 1948 
Chesapeake & Ohio... 568 52.5 868 
Norfolk & Western.. 47.9 385 56.6 
Virginian Railway ... 11.0 11.1 15.3 


Per Cent Total 
r—% Total Tonnage—, Energy From 
1929 1939 1948 r— Bituminous — 
81.4 80.1 54.6 1929.... 55.2 
80.2 80.6 76.2 1939.... 44.9 
91.1 87.8 868 1948.... 42.4 
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Passage Likely 
For Frear bill 


Proposed legislation would extend SEC registration re- 
quirements to companies with $3 million of assets and 


300 or more security holders. Objective appears sound 


ast summer Senator Frear of 

Delaware, Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency subcom- 
mitee on the SEC, introduced a bill 
which would require registration with 
the SEC of companies not now regis- 
tered, but with assets of $3 million 
or more and 300 or more security 
holders. This legislation would affect 
enterprises whose securities were 
sold to the public prior to 1937 and 
are not listed on any securities ex- 
change. SEC Chairman McDonald 
has estimated that such enterprises 
number 1,800, of which 1,100 now 
file no data with the SEC and the 
remainder file some reports, but not 
all of those required from registered 
companies. He also estimated that 
some $19 billion of securities would 
be affected by the bill. 

It appears likely that the bill will 
be passed by Congress this year and, 
in general, this will be a good thing 
for investors. It will require the 
newly registering companies to file 
regular financial statements, submit 


proxy statements to the SEC for its 
approval before they are sent out to 
shareholders and publish information 
as to officers’ salaries, stock owner- 
ship by officials and large stockhold- 
ers and changes in such ownership. 

Although the objective of making 
more information available to stock- 
holders is universally recognized as 
laudable, bitter opposition to the 
Frear Bill has appeared from several 
quarters. In the course of the result- 
ing debate, arguments have been ad- 
vanced by both the friends and foes 
of the bill which, to say the least, are 
not very convincing. Most of these 
arguments have to do with details, 
but underlying them are basic con- 
flicts of principle. 


Many Objectives 


On the one hand, it is disquieting 
to note another instance, added to the 
multitudinous examples already 
available, of an attempt by a Federal 
agency to enlarge its powers, pres- 
tige, personnel and appropriations. 
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Completely New Snow Plow 





The first completely redesigned rotary snow plow to be constructed since Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company built one in 1937 for the Northern Pacific has been 
introduced by Lima-Hamilton Corporation. 
deliveries of these new 297,000-pound. units (which will burn any grade of oil) 
were the Union Pacific, the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, and the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
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Railroads which received initial 








There is altogether too much of this, 
and efforts along these lines must be 
resisted unless it is quite clear that 
the added powers asked are necessary 
in the public interest, as distinguished 
from the interests of the Federal 
agency itself or some vociferous 
minority group. 

On the other hand, stockholders 
are unquestionably entitled to protec- 
tion from any source able to give it— 
which in practice means government 
agencies, either State or Federal— 
against abuses of the position of trust 
held by corporate managements. 
Even the proponents of the Frear 
Bill admit that such abuses are rare, 
but no one doubts that they do oc- 
cur occasionally. Granted that such 
protection is necessary, it is obviously 
discriminatory to extend it to some 
stockholders and simultaneously deny 
it to others merely because the securi- 
ties they hold were issued more than 
thirteen years ago and are not listed 
on a securities exchange. 

Some of the objections to the bill 
might better be directed against the 
basic SEC legislation. These include 
the contention that quarterly income 
statements may be more misleading 
than informative in seasonal indus- 
tries or during periods of unsettled 
business conditions, and the moth- 
eaten argument that publication of 
financial statements may give in- 
formation to competitors and thus be 
detrimental to the business. Skepti- 
cism has been expressed as to the 
actual value to the average stockhold- 
er of the data required from regis- 
tered companies, on the ground that 
reports of changes in stockholdings of 
insiders come out late, and annual 
10-K reports even later, while the 
financial statements required by the 
SEC are too complicated to be helpful 
to the average layman. There is con- 
siderable truth in these objections, 
but here again they go beyond the 
scope of the Frear Bill. 

In some details, the bill could stand 
improvement. It exempts companies 
with “less than $3 million in ass@ts.” 

. “all the securities of which are 
held directly or indirectly by fewer 
than three hundred persons.” Note 
that the dividing line is 300 security 
holders, not 300 stockholders. For 
administrative and other reasons, 
either “securities” should be changed 
to read “stocks,” or “securities” 
should be defined in the bill itself as 

- Please turn to page 27 
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A New Look 


At General Foods 


Company continues to reveal marked growth character- 


istics. 


in 1949. Further expansion 


eneral Foods has just completed 

J the most successful year in its 
history. Profits aggregated approxi- 
mately $26.5 million, equal to about 
$4.70 per share, and sales set a new 
peak in the neighborhood of $485 
million, the eighteenth consecutive 
year in which volume has increased. 
Dividends to stockholders were boost- 
ed to $2.25 per share, the highest lev- 
el in the past ten years. 

The company can properly be 
proud of its record. It has grown 
from a small local cereal company lo- 
cated in a little white barn in Battle 
Creek, Mich., to be the largest pri- 
vate food packing company in the 
world, enjoying a dominant position 
in the quality food packing field and 
ranking first in the frozen food in- 
dustry. 

Organized as Postum Cereal Com- 
pany in 1896, the organization gradu- 
ally grew and prospered. In 1925, 
it began to branch out into other por- 
tions of the food industry. Jell-O 
Company was acquired in that year 
and several other companies joined 
the corporation in quick succession. 
Today, General Foods and its subsidi- 
aries handle some 80 lines of branded 
foods in the 71 plants of the parent 
company and subsidiary units. 

The expansion has followed a pat- 
tern of “circular” growth. All com- 
panies which have come into the Gen- 
eral Foods fold have been businesses 
with avenues of distribution similar 
to those of the parent’s existing lines. 
Thus, management has avoided en- 
countering the marketing and dis- 
tribution problems which often result 
from venturing into a new field. The 
success of its expansion policy is 
shown in the company’s record of un- 
interrupted sales gains since 1932. 

Operations have been profitable in 
every year since the company was in- 
corporated in 1922 (the first year for 
which statistics are available) and 
dividends have been paid without in- 
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Sales and earnings reached new peak levels 


foreseen for the future 


terruption from 1922 to date. Dis- 
tributions prior to the close of World 
War II were liberal in relation to 
earnings. During the decade 1936- 
1945, shareholders received approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of annual net 
profits. However, this proportion 
has not been maintained in the post- 
war years. During the 1946-1949 
period, dividends averaged only slight- 
ly more than half of annual income. 

The new dividend policy has been 
a direct result of the rapid growth 
of General Foods in the past few 
years. Between 1945 and 1949, sales 
increased approximately 75 per cent 
—from $280 million to $485 million 
—necessitating increased plant invest- 
ment and larger working capital to 
handle a much larger business 
volume. 

Since the close of 1945, an estimat- 
ed $52 million has been spent for new 
plant and equipment and some $30 
million has been added to net work- 
ing capital. The rapid rise in inven- 
tories, receivables and equipment has 
forced the company to reduce the 
percentage of earnings paid out to 
stockholders, and, for the first time 





General Foods 
Earned 

ies Per Divi- Price Range 
Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1929.. $128.0 $3.68 $3.00 81%—35 
1932.. 85.3 197 2.50 40%—195% 
1938... 125.9 2.49 2.00 40%—22% 
1939.. 135.5 2.75 2.25 48 —36% 
1940.. 143.1 2.77 200 493%4—33% 
1941.. 1692 285 200 423%—33% 
1942.. 196.1 2.79 1.70 40%—23% 
1943.. 243.4 2.69 1.60 44%—34 
1944.. 277.5 2.41 1.60 433%—40 
1945.. 2802 2.36 1.60 56 —40 
1946.. 317.8 3.79 2.00 56%—39% 
1947.. 407.3 3.19 2.00 45%4—37% 
1948.. 4633 425 200 41 —34 


Nine months ended September 30 


A eee eee 
1949.. 354.7 3.71 a$2.25 b50%—39% 


a—Full year. b—1949-50 to March 1. 
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in its history, to float a sizable long 
term debt issue. 

Estimated cash requirements for 
1950 are close to last year’s level, and 
this would appear to preclude any 
substantial rise in payments to share- 
holders unless management elects to 
market additional debt. Capital ex- 
penditures are expected to remain 
close to the $13 million budget set by 
the company last year. Further 
growth in inventories is anticipated 
due to widening of product lines and 
sales expansion expected for several 
of the company’s present products. 

However, an increase in dividends 
seems almost a certainty when the 
corporation becomes adjusted to its 
present higher volume of business. It 
cannot be stated when this will occur, 
but the time when an increase could 
be made without difficulty does not 
appear to be too distant. 

Present yield of the issue is 4.5 per 
cent based on the regular quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents a share plus the 
25 cents extra declared along with 
the first quarterly payment in 1950. 
While superficially low for a common 
stock, the return is not out of line 
with past market performance. Ever 
since 1936, General Foods common 
stock has at some time during each 
year sold at prices providing purchas- 
ers an income of less than five per 
cent on their investment. It must be 
recognized that General Foods has 
consistently shown marked growth 
characteristics, causing the market to 
place a high valuation on the equity. 

Because current yields on General 
Foods common stock are low com- 
pared with those available from other 
common shares, the equity is selling 
at an unusually low price-earnings 
ratio. At the present time, the shares 
are selling at about 9.7 times estimat- 
ed 1949 earnings as compared with 
lows of 9.9 times earnings in 1932 
and 9.5 times earnings in 1942, the 
only year between 1939 and 1947 that 
the common stock was available at 
quotations equivalent to less than 11.6 
times earnings. 

For the conservative investor, Gen- 
eral Foods common stock is a sound 
vehicle. Earnings and dividends 
have been excellent and _ secular 
growth provides gradual appreciation 
for long term holders. While the 
yield on the equity is not high, divi- 
dend coverage is excellent, furnishing 
a wide margin of safety for current 
payments. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


of Listed Stocks. 


American Airlines Cc 

Company is the foremost domestic 
airline; but stock is speculative; re- 
cent price, 11. (No dividends since 
1945.) Operations in 1949 showed 
an exceptional over-all improvement, 
with $108 million total revenues rep- 
resenting an all-time record. Passen- 
ger traffic was up 15 per cent while 
ton miles of air freight increased 42 
per cent over 1948 and were double 
the 1947 tonnage figure. Net equaled 
79 cents per share vs. a net loss of 67 
cents in the preceding year. A restric- 
tion in the indenture covering the out- 
standing debentures precludes pay- 
ments of dividends on the common 
unless earned surplus exceeds $10.6 
million ; at the close of 1949 this item 


approximated $10.3 million. (Also 
FW, Oct. 5.) 
American Cyanamid B+. 


Successive dividend increases re- 
flect earnings growth; price, 56. 
(Pays 62%c qu. and Jan. spl.; pd. 
1949, $2.) Company management’s 
view as to the trend of earnings is re- 
flected by a second dividend increase 
this year. The January payment was 
lifted to 50 cents from 37% cents 
paid quarterly in 1949, and now the 
April disbursement has been set at 
624 cents. The increased rate is well 
supported by indicated earnings, and 
the company’s notable research 
record suggests a further enlargement 


of its profit potential. (Also FW, 
Nov. 30.) 
American Locomotive C+ 


Dividend reduction reflects a de- 
pleted backlog and rising labor costs ; 
price, 15. Company has reduced the 
quarterly dividend to 25 cents com- 
pared with 35 cents paid previously, 
although 1949 earnings are estimated 
at $2.48 a share vs. $2.30 netted in 
1948. Management points to heavy 
preferred dividend requirements and 
an employe pension plan to be in- 
augurated May 1. In addition, un- 
filled orders have fallen from $105 


million a year ago to $50 million now, 
meaning that company’s operations in 
the second half of 1950 will depend 
upon the rate of new orders. 


American Woolen C+ 

Speculative risks are large and 
shares should be avoided; price, 24. 
Dividend action taken over the past 
year points up a highly volatile earn- 
ings pattern. The $1.50 quarterly 
rate established at the end of 1946, 
after 22 years of no payments, was 
cut to $1 last June. In September 
the rate was pared to 50 cents, and 
last month payments were suspend- 
ed. Reduced demand, historically 
high prices for foreign wools and a 
negligible cut in manufacturing costs 
resulted in an 87 per cent earnings 
decline in 1949. While bookings for 
fall delivery have picked up since 
the start of the year, earnings will 
fall far short of the extraordinary 
1945-48 results. (Also FW, June 8.) 


Atlas Powder tek 

Strong finances and satisfactory 
outlook warrant retention of this 
chemical equity; price, 54. (Pd. $2.50 
in 1947-1949.) Strikes in the coal 
and steel industries prevented sales 
of explosives last year from attain- 
ing the 1948 level, and lower indus- 
trial chemical sales resulted from de- 
clining fats and oils prices ; neverthe- 
less, all departments except indus- 
trial finishes operated at a profit. 
Earnings in 1949—$5.03 a share vs. 
$3.90 in ’48—include 63 cents a 
share from the sale of real estate but 
were reduced by 56 cents a share due 
to non-recurring expense from the 
liquidation of the coated fabrics busi- 
ness. Atlas spent $1 million on plant 
improvements in 1949, bringing ex- 
penditures for the four years 1946- 
1949 to $8.8 million. 


Bon Ami “B” c+ 

Unfavorable indusiry conditions 
make the shares (now 21) relatively 
unattractive. (Divs. reduced to 25c 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


qu. in Oct. 1949.) Profits declined 
53 per cent in 1949; earnings failed 
by $34,405 to cover Class A divi- 
dends, resulting in a deficit of 17 
cents on each “B” share as against 
a profit of $1.81 in 1948. The earn- 
ings decline reflects a 16 per cent 
drop in volume of Bon Ami cleanser 
and cake as well as heavy promotional 
expense in connection with Glass 
Gloss. The 1949 year-end balance 
sheet disclosed $4 million in current 
assets and only $318,241 in current 
liabilities. Management states that 
“B” dividends will depend on “what- 
ever conditions exist at the times 
when the directors meet to consider 
dividend action.” 


Boston Edison - 

At 49, this good grade issue pro- 
vides an attractive return. (Pays 70c 
qu.) Fuel costs and other operating 
expenses should be lower this year, 
permitting improvement in earnings. 
Installation of a new 81,250-k.w. 
turbo-generator in the latter part of 
1949 cut fuel costs, and the company 
has no coal supply problems since it 
uses fuel oil in the majority of its 
plants. During 1950-54 $73 million 
will be spent on new construction. 
Management hopes to raise the an- 
nual dividend rate on the common 
stock to $3 a share this year and, if 
such rate is declared, indicates that 
there would be no hesitancy in dip- 
ping into earned surplus if necessary 
to maintain it. (Also FW, Nov. 9.) 


*Boston Stock Exchange. 


Columbia Gas System B 

Favorable longer term outlook 
qualifies shares as a growth situation; 
recent price, 12. (Pays 1834c qu.) 
Rate increases granted in the latter 
part of 1949 totaling $1.4 million an- 
nually, as well as the installation of 
115,000 new house-heating units, 
should bring a substantial improve- 
ment in earnings this year. In the 
past four years company has spent 
$168 million to expand its system by 
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more than 50 per cent. Capital out- 
lay for new construction this year 
should approximate $27 million vs. 
the $43 million figure of 1948. (Also 
FW, Dec. 21.) 


Commercial Credit B+- 

Impending conversion and pro- 
posed financing pose no threat to the 
increased dividend; price, 62. (Now 
pays $1.20 qu.; pd. 1949, $4.) In 
three months, dividends have been 
raised twice; the March 31 rate has 
been lifted to $1.20 vs. $1 in Decem- 
ber and 75 cents previously. As part 
of a new financing program, the 3.6 
per cent preferred (convertible into 
1.75 shares of common) is to be 
called, and subsequently half of a 
yet-to-be authorized new non-conver- 
tible preferred will be sold. The pres- 
ent preferred should be converted; 
income will thereby be substantially 
increased. Earnings last year from 
the finance and insurance divisions 
more than offset the 50 per cent drop 
in manufacturing, and per share re- 
sults reached a new peak at $9.15. 
(Also FW, Dec. 21.) 


Detroit Edison B+ 

Shares have good measure of ap- 
peal for income; recent price, 23. 
(Pays 30c. qu.) The year 1949 con- 
stituted the half-way mark in com- 
pany’s postwar expansion program as 
well as one of record earnings 
achievement. Gross revenues expand- 
ed 12 per cent to $134.6 million and 
net increased 27.4 per cent to $1.86 
per share vs. $1.49 a share in the 
preceding year. Factors accounting 
for this favorable showing include 
higher electric rates prevailing, a de- 
cline in fuel costs, greater operating 
efficiency through installation of new 
facilities and addition of 32,000 new 
electric customers. To finance con- 
struction projects, in part, company 
has arranged with eight insurance 
companies for sale of $30 million of 
notes. (Also FW, Dec. 21.) 


Dresser Industries C+ 

Main appeal of this speculative oil 
and gas equipment stock ts based on 
longer rangé potentialities; recent 
price, 18. (Pays 35c qu.) Severe 
competition, inventory writedowns 
and disproportionately heavy sales of 
low-profit products resulted in sharp- 
ly lower earnings in the fiscal year 
ended October 31 ($3.02 per share 
vs. $7.14). Furthermore, the near 
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term outlook is obscured by a large 
piling up of fuel oil stocks resulting 
from two abnormally mild winters. 
While no immediate acceleration of 
drilling activity is anticipated, man- 
agement believes that ultimately ex- 
tensive new exploration and drilling 
by the oil and gas industries will be 
necessary. The quarterly dividend 
was reduced from 50 cents to 35 
cents per share in December. 


General Fireproofing C+ 

Stock split would improve price 
stability, but shares represent a typi- 
cal business cycle issue; Curb price, 
49. (Pd. 75c thus far in 1950; pd. 
1949, $5.) On March 27, stockhold- 
ers will vote on a proposed two-for- 
one stock split. For a number of 
years the shares have had a thin 
market, with the yearly spread be- 
tween the high and low considerably 
wider than average. Sales and earn- 
ings doubled from 1946 to 1948, but 
competitive forces had the upper 
hand in 1949. Over the longer term, 
earnings will remain sensitive to cy- 
clical influences. 


Granite City Steel C+ 

The shares (now 34) are a busi- 
nessman’s commitment, . (Pd. $2 plus 
4% stock nm 1949.) A six-point rise 
in the stock in one recent trading ses- 
sjon is attributed to rumors of a mer- 
ger with another steel company, but 
these have been denied by a company 
official. Granite City recently com- 
pleted a 15-year modernization pro- 
gram estimated to have cost $20 mil- 
lion and shut down the last of its 
remaining hand rolling mills. De- 
mand for flat rolled steel is expected 
to continue heavy and increased re- 
quirements for tin plate should re- 
sult from the expansion of tin can 
manufacturing facilities in the St. 
Louis area. Earnings last year were 
$7.44 a share compared with $8.54 in 
1948. 


Lorillard (P.) B+ 

Stock is a good income issue; price, 
27. (Pays 30c qu. and yr-end extra; 
pd. 1949, $1.75.) In contrast to the 
experience of the three industry lead- 
ers, Lorillard’s cigarette sales last 
year advanced over 1948. Stock- 
holders in April will share in this 
better-than-average showing to the 
extent of a 30-cent dividend com- 
pared with 25 cents paid quarterly 
over a long period of years. To off- 


set the slump in cigar sales, a new 
division has been organized with an 
advertising budget 2% times the 1949 
outlay. The installation of new cigar- 
ette machinery has cut unit costs and 
boosted output. (Also FW, Dec. 14.) 


Mead Johnson A 

Selling at 16 times earnings, shares 
(now at 16) appear adequately 
priced. (Pd. 80c in 1949; 20c thus 
far in 1950.) Because of increasing 
competition in the infant cereals 
field, and the tendency for products 
of this type to be sold in grocery 
stores rather than drug stores, the 
company is now selling Pablum and 
Pabena through food distributors; 
sales of these products account for 
somewhat less than a fifth of over- 
all volume. All of the company’s 
other specialties are distributed 
through wholesale druggists, as here- 
tofore. Sales in 1949 declined eight 
per cent, but profits were equal to 
$1:08 per share, compared with $1.04 
in 1948. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell B+- 

Stock split should make for a wid- 
er distribution of this above-average 
growth equity; price, 73. (Pays 
62'4c qu. and Jan. extra; pd. 1949, 
$2.621%4.) Stockholders on March 
28 will vote on a two-for-one stock 


split. This would be the third split 
since the present company was 
formed. Increased use of gas and 


oil fuels coupled with a new high in 
housing construction last year brought 
about the largest profits in the com- 
pany’s history. Indications of in- 
creasing usage of gas heating equip- 
ment have favorable implications for 
a continued strong demand for its 
heat and temperature control de-~ 
vices. (Also FW, Oct. 19). 


National Steel A 


Now around 101, shares represent 
one of the top quality issues in the 
steel industry. Effective with the 
March 15 payment the quarter di- 
vidend has been advanced to $1.50 
compared with $1.25 paid previous- 
ly, and it is proposed later to split 
the stock on a 3-for-1 basis. Weirton 
Steel, a subsidiary, recently awarded 
a contract to Koppers Company for 
construction of 61 coke ovens which 
should be completed by the end of 
this year. National earned an esti- 
mated $16.02 per share in 1949 com- 
pared with $16.35 in 1948. 
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Puget Sound Power 


In Hostile Territory 


Company operates in an area that long has 


been “public power” conscious. Important 


system parts already lost. others will go 


Pp Sound Power & Light faces 
an uncertain future. About four- 
fifths of its total revenue is obtained 
from territory in which it has been 
ordered out of business, or where 
condemnation suits have been filed, 
or where Public Utility Districts 
(known locally as PUDs) have been 
established. Furthermore, in the area 
from which the present unthreatened 
20 per cent of its revenue is derived, 
principally King County outside Se- 
attle, a number of smaller cities and 
towns have indicated an interest in 
municipal ownership and operation 
of electric light and power plants. 


An Old Story 


Puget Sound’s troubles are of long 
standing. Although formed in 1912 
as a consolidation of a number of 
small power companies, some of its 
predecessors began electric service in 
the early 1890s. However, the City 
of Seattle, having been successful in 
the operation of a municipal water 
system, sold bonds in 1902 for the 
construction of a municipal electric 
system, which began operations in 
1905. Today, Puget Sound and the 
municipal system each serve about 
half the city. 

In 1930, well ahead of the New 
Deal’s public power program that re- 
sulted in the construction of Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee Dams, the 
Washington State Legislature passed 
a law authorizing the creation of 
Public Utility Districts, giving them 
the power to condemn a far-flung 
electric power system piecemeal, but 
withholding the right of over-all ac- 
quisition of the system. In 1949, 
however, another law was enacted 
which authorized two or more PUDs, 
acting jointly, to purchase an electric 
system such as Puget Sound Power 
& Light in its entirety. The consti- 
tutionality of this law was upheld on 
January 23 by the Thurston County 
Superior Court. Appeal is -heing 
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taken to the State Supreme Court 
and a decision during the coming 
summer seems likely. 

Ever since the 1930 law was adopt- 
ed, the Washington PUDs have been 
whittling away at the Puget Sound 
System. Last September 1, under 
the guns of condemnation proceed- 
ings instituted in the U. S. District 
Court, Puget Sound sold its electric 
distribution facilities in Snohomish 
County and on Camano Island to the 
Snohomish County PUD for about 
$16.5 million, which the company re- 
garded as a fair price on the basis of 
its investment. But if these facilities 
are considered as a part of an operat- 
ing system, the price was inadequate. 
The $5,000 a victim receives for the 
loss of a leg may be “fair compensa- 
tion,’ but he’d hardly sell it for that 
sum of his own free will. 

The Seattle situation is what 
bothers Puget Sound the most. Not 
only does its franchise expire in 1952, 
but the City Council by resolution 
in November 1943 declared its inten- 
tion of doing all the light and power 
business in the city after the franchise 
expired. The area in which Puget 
Sound competed with the City Light- 
ing System at the close of 1949 sup- 
plied slightly less than 40 per cent 


of Puget Sound’s gross electric reve- - 


nues and contained about 25 per cent 
of its total electric property. The 
corresponding figures for just Seat- 
tle itself, the franchise area, are ap- 
proximately 27 per cent of revenues 
and 20 per cent of electric property. 
Realizing that Puget Sound will be 
in a weak position with no franchise, 
the City of Seattle has been stalling 
on serious price negotiations, despite 
the urging of the Seattle Municipal 
League and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Along with the newspapers, 
both have advocated acquisition of 
Puget Sound’s properties at a fair 
price. Last November, however, the 
City began a series of advertisements 


indicating that it proposed to extend 
its own distribution lines into the sec- 
tion of the city served by Puget 
Sound to be ready to serve the entire 


‘community when the franchise ex- 


pires and, in the meanwhile, to “cap- 
ture” as many of Puget Sound’s cus- 
tomers as possible. If this policy 
should be carried to its ultimate con- 
clusion, Puget Sound would find it- 
self in 1952 with no customers and 
a worthless plant. 

During the three-year period end- 
ed with 1949, Puget Sound spent ap- 
proximately $21 million for new con- 
struction. The bulk of this money 
came from property sales and the bal- 
ance from depreciation accruals and 
retained earnings. Around $6 mil- 
lion of the proceeds from the sale of 
the Snohomish properties was placed 
in U. S. Government bonds, which 
were deposited with the Trustee un- 
der Puget Sound’s bond indenture 
and which can be withdrawn and 
used to finance new construction 
upon the substitution of an equivalent 
amount of property. 

Due to the sale of the Snohomish 
properties during the year, 1949 op- 
erating revenues were $1.3 million 
under the 1948 level. However, op- 
erating expenses also declined with 
the result that net income, available 
for preferred and common dividends, 
rose by the small margin of $83,180, 
after exclusion of a non-recurring 
1948 dividend from North Coast 
Transportation. With the same ex- 
ception, the balance of earnings for 
the common stock was at the rate of 
$1.67 per share in 1949 as compared 
with $1.63 a year earlier. Dividends 
totaled 80 cents per share last year. 

Currently selling on the New York 
Curb at fractionally above 15 as com- 
pared with a high of 21% and a low 
of 11% for the 1949-1950 period, 
Puget Sound Power & Light com- 
mon occupies an uncertain specula- 
tive position. Too much depends on 
what price, if any, the company is to 
receive for its property in Seattle. 

While President Frank McLaugh- 
lin has vigorously resisted the steady 
infiltration of public power in the 
areas served by Puget Sound Power 
& Light, the record of the last twenty 
years clearly indicates that he is fight- 
ing a losing battle. Because electric 
power has become a political football 
in the northwest there is little hope 
that the company will be maintained 
in its existing form. 
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Cross Trends In Textiles 


Rayon yarn and fabric makers active but buyers are 


cautious: in cotton, shirt situation may be sympto- 


matic. Industry may be reverting to prewar pattern 


rior to the outbreak of World 

War II the cotton industry was 
traditionally in trouble. Ranking sec- 
ond in economic importance—next 
only to foods—the industry, however, 
was profitable only by fits and starts. 
It suffered from over-capacity, keen 
competition, heavy fixed charges. and 
low plant efficiency, and frequently 
was forced to absorb heavy inventory 
losses. Only occasional units, such 
as the Pepperell and Cannon organi- 
zations, were able to earn profits year 
in and year out and pay dividends un- 
interruptedly. 

Since 1938 the industry has been on 
a firmer footing, and from then on the 
index of textile production (1935-39 
average equals 100) rose more or less 
steadily to the peak of 170 for the 
1948 year. Last year saw a drastic 
setback during the spring and early 
summer, but by the end of the year 
the monthly index stood at 174 (pre- 
liminary figure) although the yearly 
average was some 20 percentage 
points lower. 

Today the industry is contending 
against counter trends which suggest 
that it may be working back to its 
prewar pattern. However, it is in 
much better position to combat cycli- 
cal changes, and the wide swings of 
the prewar period are unlikely to re- 
turn. Downward price adjustments 
and receding sales volumes, however, 
took their toll of textile company 
earnings in 1949, but a sharp recovery 
in mill deliveries and somewhat bet- 
ter margins which set in during the 
last half of the year, encourages the 
belief in the trade that first half earn- 
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ings this year will make better show- 
ings than the first half of 1949, and 
that the year as a whole may meas- 
ure up fairly well against 1949. 

Production of all textiles dropped 
in 1949 as compared with 1948. Pro- 
duction of broad woven cotton goods 
totaled 8.5 billion linear yards, off 
11.7 per cent from the 1948 output of 
9.6 billion yards. Rayon broad wov- 
en goods output was off 11.5 per cent 
from 1948 at 1.9 billion yards, vs. 2.2 
billion yards in 1948. Wool woven 
apparel cloth production dropped 18.1 
per cent to 357 million yards, from 
436 million yards in the previous 
year, 

These preliminary figures indi- 
cate that per capita output, one of the 
industry’s measuring sticks, was un- 
der 60 linear yards per person last 
year for the first time in many years, 
and since retail sales volumes were 
relatively high in 1949 inventories 
were drawn upon heavily to close the 
production-consumption gap. 


During much of the year mills pro- 
duced at a greater rate than ship- 
ments, but the revival in demand late 
in the year helped to overcome that 
threat to the price structure, and thus 
far in 1950 prices have shown 
strength, with advances in a number 
of constructions and finished items. 

The weakest spot today, and one 
which is being watched closely, is the 
cotton yarn division, which is de- 
pressed by oversupply and sagging 
prices. Expansion of the tire mak- 
ers into the cotton yarn market 
through the purchase of so-called 
“captive” spinning mills was under- 
taken several years ago, when the tire 
makers depended heavily on the use 
of cotton tire cord and fabrics. Over 
the past year or more the tire com- 
panies have switched almost entirely 
to the use of rayon cords. Some com- 
panies have sold or closed down their 
mills, and have liquidated yarn inven- 
tories ; others are still producing cot- 
ton yarns and are selling them in the 
open market. Meanwhile, knitters 
have slowed operations, partly be- 
cause of the coal situation but also 
because of sluggish demand from re- 
tailers. 

The shirt situation also is a cause 
for concern in the cotton section. The 
demand for white dress shirts fell off 
30 per cent or more last year, and 
while sport shirt sales rose sharply 
they failed to offset the drop in dress 
items. Price concessions and active 
promotion of white shirt sales have 
met with only modest success, and 
while there is a disposition to regard 
the shirt situation as peculiar to that 
branch of the textile industry, it is 
being studied closely lest it be the 
forerunner of spreading consumer re- 
sistance, despite the fact that prices 
currently are lower than before the 
transition into a buyers’ market. 

In the rayon field, cutters are buy- 
ing cautiously and are disposed to 

Please furn to page 22 


Status of Leading Textile Companies 


-————Per Share———_—_, 


-————Per Shar 


— 
Earned Dividends Recent Earned Dividends Recent 
. 1949 1949 Price 1949 1949 Price 
Sl a$5.19 $4.00 71 Industrial Rayon ....... a4.26 23.00 47 
Am. Woolen ........... 3.36 3.50 24 Lowenstein (M.) ....... a2.83 2.00 24 
Beaunit Mills ........... al.32 b0.75 19 Pacific Mills ........... 4.16 3.50 31 
Burlington Mills ........ 4.31 1.50 19 Pepperell Mfg. ......... h11.30 3.75 56 
Cannon Mills ........... (e) 3.75 50 Stevens (J. P.).......... j5.14 2.75 32 
Wed ty eS a1.58 2.40 33 rr, ee aD3.14 1.00 11 
Cluett, Peabody ........ 1.93 2.00 25 United Merchants & 
Goodall-Sanford ........ fD1.68 1.37% 15 Manufacturers ....... £1.29 1.00 13 





a—Nine months. b—No payments since Sept. 1. c—Year ended Sept. 30. ; interi ts. f—Si th ded De . 
e—Plus stock. h—Year ended June 30. j—Year ended Oct. $1. D teh * e—Not yet reported; no interim reports. Six months en c. 31 
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President President Truman’s re- 
Repeats cent Jefferson-Jackson 
. Day speech sounded 
Himself 


just like many of his 
other tirades against his political op- 
ponents. It had all the earmarks of 
his last pre-election campaign—and it 
forecast the plane upon which the 
forthcoming Congressional election 
campaign will be fought. 

As usual, he assailed the Eightieth 
Congress as a “do-nothing”’ body, for- 
getting that it passed a much-needed 
tax reduction bill over his veto. This 
reduction, incidentally, is his excuse 
for the current budgetary deficit of 
the Federal Government, although 
many individuals more accurately de- 
scribe the deficit as the result of 
Government extravagance and in- 
efficiency. 

His lengthy talk, however, did not 
arouse much enthusiasm among his 
more than 5,000 guests who had paid 
$100 apiece to attend the dinner. 
Time and time again he charged the 
Republicans, his loyal opposition, 
with attempts to scare the people and 
he scoffed at the notion that the wel- 
fare program to which he is com- 
mitted is a road leading to economic 
disorder. 

Mr. Truman apparently does not 
realize that much of the criticism 
against his welfare program arises 
also from conservatives in the Demo- 
cratic party. Nor does he recall his 
predecessor’s statement that burden- 
some taxes, deficits and a bureau- 
cratic Government could lead a nation 
to bankruptcy. 

If he carefully looked into the 
ranks of his own party he would find 
them motivated and governed by 
the very brand of selfish reaction that 
he ascribes to the Republican party. 
Mr. Truman adds nothing to his sta- 
ture by resorting to general vilifica- 
tion in his speeches, which sound very 
much like a demagogue’s outbursts. 
His speeches are selfish in nature, for 
they are designed only to capture 
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votes by any method that will accom- 
plish this purpose. 


Can However _— well - inten- 
We Buy tioned the proposition 

of Connecticut’s Sena- 
Peace? 


tor McMahon to lend 
Russia $50 billion over a five-year 
period as a means of securing inter- 
national peace, the suggestion has not 
been accorded a warm reception by 
the American people. 

It smacks too much of a bribe, and 
it is likely to be considered as such 
by the Soviets themselves. Further- 
more, it is a reflection upon our own 
courage and it gives the impression 
that we are fearful of the outcome of 
an act of aggression upon the United 
States. 

This would be a far cry from the 
American spirit which prevailed at 
the time of the French XYZ papers 
when insulting demands from Talley- 
rand won the retort: “Milhons for 
defense but not one cent for tribute.” 
We were a very young country then, 
but the passage of time certainly has 
not robbed us of our courage, as has 
been indicated by our actions in two 
world wars. 

Peace cannot be bought with any 
amount of money—it can be secured 
only by the willingness and the cour- 
age to back up our convictions. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt indicated the way 
when he said: “Speak softly, but 
carry a big stick.” 

Our doors have never been closed 
to Stalin for negotiating world-wide 
peace, and they will continue to be 
open. We never have had, nor do we 
now have imperialistic desires—and 
no one knows this better than Rus- 
sia. If in the long run there is a 
war, it will be of Russia’s making. 
We must be prepared for such an 
event not because we desire it, but 


Page 


because it is our duty to prevent it if 
possible and to defend ourselves if 
war is forced upon us. We want in- 
ternational peace that is founded up- 
on honor and not upon bribery. 


What Is There must be some- 
Amiss in thing basically wrong 
Labor? in our labor relations 


when it is possible for 
one man, like John L. Lewis, to be- 
come virtual dictator over a vital 
national industry. 

For almost a full year now Mr. 
Lewis has been continuously fo- 
menting trouble in the coal indusiry 
in one way or another. He has main- 
tained the industry in an unstable 
condition because he insists upon 
obtaining a contract based entirely 
on his own terms, some of which 
the National Labor Relations Board 
has branded as illegal. 

As far as we can judge, no mat- 
ter whether the strike ends while 
this magazine goes to press or at 
some future date, no one will have 
gained anything by what has trans- 
pired. Neither mine owners, the pub- 
lic nor the miners (who will need 
perhaps three or four years of steady 
work to make up the losses they have 
had to sustain during their workless 
days) will have benefited by the stub- 
bornness and the grandiose ideas of 
the one man who has tied up an en- 
tire industry. 

Yes, we should in fact ask our- 
selves what is amiss in our labor re- 
lations to bring about such conditions. 
Possibly the trouble lies in our fail- 
ure to find a proper, intelligent ap- 
proach to the process of collective 
bargaining, which should permit 
thorough consideration of the points- 
of-view of labor, management and 
the public, for each of these parties 
has a vital stake in peaceful indus- 
trial relations. The fact that the 
public has had so little to say about 
the coal situation is a marked weak- 
ness, 
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Smaller Earnings 


For Cigar Makers 


Lower volume and inventory difficulties resulted in smaller 


sales and earnings for the 


of lower priced lines may 


ncome of cigar makers last year fell 
for the third consecutive twelve- 

month period. Of the five cigar com- 
panies listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, only Webster Tobacco re- 
ported higher income in 1949 than 
in 1948. Pressure on profits has been 
due to two major factors: (1) declin- 
ing unit sales and (2) receding in- 
ventory values. 

Total volume in 1949, according to 
Treasury Department statistics of 
tax-paid withdrawals, aggregated 
5.58 billion large cigars as compared 
with 5.77 billion units for the previ- 
ous year, a drop of 3.25 per cent. 
Gains were scored by lower priced 
cigars selling for six cents and less, 
but volume of 8- to 15-cent cigars— 
the largest single classification, ac- 
counting for almost half of all sales— 
fell 13 per cent from three billion 
cigars to 2.6 billion. 


Consumer Preference 


The trend toward moderate priced 
cigars has been very noticeable in the 
past three years and companies whose 
most popular brands have been in the 
ten-cent classification have suffered at 
the expense of manufacturers produc- 
ing four-to six-cent cigars. In 1947, 
the latter category accounted for less 
than 20 per cent of the industry’s 
total output. In 1948, the proportion 
rose to 27 per cent and last year such 
products represented approximately 
one-third of aggregate volume. 

In contrast, within the past three 
years, 8- to 15-cent cigars have 
fallen from 55 per cent of unit sales 
to 47 per cent. Coupled with reced- 
ing over-all consumption figures, it 
can be seen that popular brands like 
Philies (Bayuk) and White Owl 


industry in 1949. Promotion 


aid current year’s income 


age cost method of accounting as 
compared with the LIFO system em- 
ployed by Consolidated and DWG 
Cigar. During a period of declining 
tobacco prices—such as prevailed 
early in 1949—profit margins of con- 
cerns using average cost were 
squeezed. Average prices paid for 
filler were 25.8 cents as against 30.6 
cents a year earlier. Binder tobacco 
brought 41 cents vs. 43.4 cents and 
domestic wrapper costs were $2.74 
per pound as compared with $2.96. 

Bayuk and General were unable to 
take full advantage of these lower 
quotations, as opposed to Consolidat- 
ed and DWG, because new purchases 
had to be averaged with goods on 
hand, and narrower profit margins 
were reflected in poorer showings than 
for companies using LIFO. Neither 
Bayuk nor General was in a cost po- 
sition which would permit price cuts 
to meet increasing consumer prefer- 
ence for lower priced cigars; thus 
they incurred an added competitive 
disadvantage when Consolidated re- 
duced its prices for Harvester and 
La Palina from ten cents to nine cents 
and DWG pared its San Felice from 
10 cents to two for 15 cents. 

In order to offset these difficulties 
both Bayuk and General are increas- 
ing production of five-cent “baby” 
cigars as rapidly as machinery be- 
comes available. 

Webster Tobacco occupies a some- 
what different position from other 
listed cigar equities, catering to the 
higher priced trade in a range from 
two for 25 cents up to 35-cent cigars 
with the exception of Cinco, a ten-cent 


Current Statistics 


item, and “baby” cigars. Earnings 
last year were substantially better 
than in 1948, profits per share rising 
from 10 cents to 69 cents, counter to 
the trend of the industry. 

Improvement in Webster’s results 
stemmed from the stronger internal 
position of the company in 1949 as 
against a year earlier. In the early 
post-war period, Webster ventured 
into the ten cent cigar market with 
the introduction of Cinco. Special 
inventory was bought for the manu- 
facture of the new brand and the 
product was advertised nationally. 
Due to competition and declining de- 
mand in the ten cent price bracket, 
consumer acceptance did not measure 
up to expectations and dealers be- 
came overstocked. It was not until 
the late months of 1948 that dealer. 
stocks returned to normal and, at the 
same time, the company was forced 
to liquidate some of its Cinco tobacco 
inventory at a loss. As a conse- 
quence, profits in 1948 were down 
markedly. 

Better dealer conditions prevailed 
in 1949. Inventory losses were no 
longer necessary and the promotion 
budget for Cinco was reduced; 
“baby” cigars were introduced and 
met with excellent acceptance. The 
net effect of these favorable factors 
was a sharp recovery in earnings to 
a point well above the 1947 level. 


Steadfast Situation 


Little change is anticipated in the 
industry in 1950. Output of “baby” 
cigars will continue to rise and some 
shift from higher priced brands te 
ten-cent lines is a reasonable ex- 
pectation. Better inventory condi- 
tions should be of assistance to Gen- 
eral and Bayuk in achieving more 
effective expense control while the 
low cost inventory postions of Con- 
solidated and DWG lend encourage- 
ment that present levels of earnings 
will be maintained. Webster’s gains 
of 1949 appear to be permanent and 
earnings in 1950 will probably con- 
tinue at or near current figures. 


of Major Cigar Makers 
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7—Sales—, 

(General), which customarily have (Millions) Earned Per Share -—Dividends—, Recent _ 
heen the ler eat esttere ian the 8. to , 1948 1949 1948 1949 1949 #1950 Price +Yield 
4 : Bayuk Cigars ...... $38.4 $31.1 $2.71 $0.93 $0.97% $0.20 12 81% 

l5-cent range, have had a difficult aConsolidated Cigar 41.2 47.2 7.34 6.77 1.66% 050 34 61 

sales problem. DWG Cigar ....... 154 145 211 165 100 025 ll 91 

I . ‘ General Cigar ..... as 6 33.5 2.44 1.43 1.00. om 17 3S 

Inventories also were a stumbling Webster Tobacco.. 83 7.6 0.10 0.69 None None 6 ... 


block for Bayuk and General in 1949. 
Both of these concerns use the aver- 
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* Declared or paid to March 1. 


+ Current indicated return. a—All figures adjusted for 20 per cent 
stock dividend payable March 16. 
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Operating Revenues 

Operating Expenses 

Operating Ratio (Expenses to Revenues) 
Taxes 

Income Available for Fixed Charges 
Fixed Charges 

Times Fixed Charges Earned 

Other Deductions (Principally Contingent Interest) 


Net Income after Fixed Charges and 
Other Deductions 


Income Applied to Capital and Sinking Funds 
Balance of Income Transferred to Earned Surplus 
Earnings Per Share of Common Stock: 
Before Capital and Sinking Funds 
After Capital and Sinking Funds 
Dividends Per Share: 
Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 
Tons of Revenue Freight Hauled 
Revenue Ton Miles 
Average Revenue Per Ton Mile 











Passengers Carried 

Passengers Carried One Mile 

Revenue Per Passenger Mile 

Preferred Stockholders 

Common Stockholders 

Employees 

Total All Wages 

Miles of Road Operated at End of Year 











HIGHLIGHTS 


1949 


$122,894,179 
$ 98,870,492 
80.45% 

$ 11,198,704 
12,029,664 
$ 1,911,010 
6.29 

$ 1,962,360 


fh 


$ 8,156,294 
$ 3,018,400 
$ 5,137,894 
$ 8.71 
$ 5.16 
$ 5.00 
$ 1.50 
33,413,041 
7,357,955,006 
$ 0134 
1,582,234 
589,315,277 

$ .0254 

2,820 

4,361 

17,013 

$ 64,249,296 

4,146 





es 


1948 


$132,695,409 
$104,324,127 
78.62% 
12,527,153 
14,020,960 
2,089,372 
6.71 

$ 1,965,934 


tA tA tA 


$ 9,965,654 
$ 3,428,024 
$ 6,537,630 
$ 10.84 
$ 6.81 
$ 5.00 
$ 1.00 
37,649,698 
8,205,359,738 
$ .0130 
1,959,124 
661,482,521 

$ .0243 
2,690 

4,561 

18,591 
$ 65,337,198 
4,153 


The 1949 Report has been distributed to Seaboard’s stockholders 
and security holders. A copy may be obtained by writing to: 


W. F. CUMMINGS, Secretary 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Va. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILROAD COMPA 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Despite strikes, aggregate earnings for the year as 


a whole should be satisfactory. Investors should 


continue to confine holdings to better quality issues 


The utility stock price average has continued 
its slow but steady advance to new high levels, but 
the remainder of the market for the past month has 
held within a narrow trading range. For the time 
being, at least, the factors influencing the market’s 
movements are about in balance. The outcome of 
the British elections has of course cheered investors, 
but prospective stock purchasers seem disposed to 
await further developments in the coal fields, and 
the approach of the March 15 income tax date 
raises the question of whether there will be any 
important volume of security sales this year to 
raise cash for tax payments. 


To the market technician, a price pattern such 
as that of the past four weeks has significant impli- 
cations. Frequently, a break-out from such a “line” 
formation—either on the up-side or on the down- 
side—marks the beginning of an important move 
by the general market in the same direction. 


Most coal-using industries have gambled on 
speedy settlement of the strike, with the result that 
coal piles now have about disappeared, and drastic 
curtailment of activities now seems inevitable. The 
Iron Age sets the steel industry’s operating rate for 
the coming week at 70 per cent, and perhaps much 
lower, down at least 1844 points in one week. Ad- 
verse earnings effects, though temporary, will be 
widespread. But taking a longer view of the situa- 
tion, steel industry observers now look for extension 
of the high rate of steel production, once coal is 
again obtainable, at least into the third quarter. 
Previously, high-level expectations did not go be- 
yond the end of the second quarter. 


Other business forecasters, also, have been 
inclined to look for an important let-down in gen- 
eral trade activity once the first half of the year 
is behind us. There are, however, good non- 
political reasons for the opinion that anything more 
serious than 1949’s spring let-down is not in early 
prospect. On the political side, of course, is the 
fact that this is an election year, and the Adminis- 
tration will use every device at its command to 
keep business good. 
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One contribution the Government will make to 
the situation is continued low money rates. This 
was indicated several days ago by the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisors when its members 
told a Congressional sub-committee that “low in- 
terest rates are always desirable,” even in periods 
of inflation. Aside from the trade support ac- 
corded by artificially low interest rates, such a 
policy also is important to the investment outlook. 
Continued high prices for good quality bonds and 
preferred stocks are thereby assured, which means 
that yields from issues of this sort will remain un- 
attractive for the average investor. With stock 
prices anywhere near their present levels, equities 
will continue to hold a substantial advantage for 
the average income-seeking individual. 


Any time that the new issue market turns sour, 
with a series of offerings being turned down by 
investors, a danger signal has been raised for the 
trend of the stock market. Several recent offerings 
have not gone well, but their lack of ready accept- 
ance seems due to special circumstances, and most 
of the new flotations are being absorbed in satisfac- 
tory manner. In fact, a large proportion of the 
new bond and preferred stock offerings of the past 
six weeks or so currently are selling at substantial 
premiums above the prices at which they were first 
put on the market. In this direction, as well as 
in others, market indications continue to be of a 
favorable character. 


Strong companies continue to announce divi- 
dend increases, one of the more important recent 
actions being the $2 quarterly rate ordered by 
Allied Chemical, after 23 years of a regular $1.50 
rate. At the same time, the dividend news also tells 
of reductions or omissions by numerous secondary 
companies that are beginning to feel the effects of 
increasingly keen competition. Investors should 
confine their holdings to the shares of strongly 
entrenched companies whose prosperity is not con- 
fined to boom periods, but which have demonstrated 
the capacity for substantial earning power in 
normal competitive eras. 

Written March 2, 1950; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Tax Rates—Then and Now 


As far as the taxpayer is concerned, the good old 
days were just that. The first Income Tax Law 
became effective October 3, 1913. Exemptions then 
were $3,000 for a single person, $4,000 for a mar- 
ried couple. Exemptions now are $600 for each 
dependent. The regular rate on income above the 
exemption was one per cent. There was a surtax of 
one per cent on incomes of more than $20,000 but 
not over $50,000, ranging up to six per cent on 
incomes of more than $500,000. 

Now the effective tax rate for a married couple 
filing jointly is 16.6 per cent on the first $4,000 of 
taxable income, ranging up to 82.12 per cent on 


incomes above $400,000. 


January Output Up 


Industrial production rose again in January, the 
rise carrying the Federal Reserve Board’s index 
(1935-39100) to 183, a five-point gain over De- 
cember and 17 points above the low of last autumn 
at the time of the steel strike. But the February 
figure—which will make its appearance about three 
weeks hence—will undoubtedly show a significant 
drop, again the result of strikes in important indus- 
tries. Little bituminous coal was mined during the 
month, of course, and this cut down the output of 
numerous dependent industries. In addition, no 
cars were turned out by the third largest automobile 
manufacturer in February. Thus, a drop from the 
January peak is inevitable. 


Shoe Output Falling 


Shoe production for the first two months of 1950 
showed a 1.4 per cent decline from the similar 
months of 1949. Production totals have been set 
at 73 million pairs of shoes (Tanners’ Council fig- 
ures) as compared with 74 million pairs for the 
like period of 1949 and 81 million for January and 
February 1948. Men’s shoes continue to be the 
most prominent laggards while gains are reported 
for infants’ and babies’ footwear, misses’ and chil- 
dren’s shoes and miscellaneous items such as slip- 
pers. Price cuts are not anticipated at the manufac- 
turers’ level since labor and material costs have 
remained high but hide prices may weaken, aiding 
manufacturers’ margins and making earnings gains 
possible despite moderately lower volume. 


Gas Use Expands Further 


The natural gas industry broke all expansion 
records in 1949 and current projects may establish 
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a new peak in 1950. During 1949, the Federal 
Power Commission authorized 7,357 miles of new 
pipeline with an estimated 3.0 billion cubic feet 
per day capacity as against previous record (1948) 
figures of 5,500 miles of pipeline having a capacity 
of 1.4 billion cubic feet. Despite the growth that 
has occurred so far, the pace of expansion is not 
expected soon to abate, and last year’s figures may 
be topped in 1950. Applications pending before the 
FPC on February 1 called for increases in the 
nation’s pipeline capacity totaling 4.7 billion cubic 
feet per day, or nearly half the total increase in 
capacity which has been authorized in the nine- 
year period that the present mode of pipeline au- 
thorization has been effective. 


Tire Prices to Rise? 


The rise in natural rubber to 19 cents per pound, 
from the 14-cent level of six months ago, along 
with increased costs of tire cord and fabric, have 
canceled out the benefit from the two advances in 
tire prices which went into effect in November. 
Tire trade interests now expect new advances in 
tires, ranging up to 10 or 12 per cent, before sum- 
mer. Labor costs also have risen, and further in- 
creases of 10 to 16 per cent are expected as the 
result of pension plans now being negotiated be- 
tween the rubber companies and the CIO. The 
November advances came too late in the year to 
affect tire company earnings. B. F. Goodrich sales 
for 1949 declined 7.6 per cent dollarwise from 
1948, but net fell 12 per cent; Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber sales last year were off 10.1 per cent from 
the 1948 total, while net declined 16 per cent. 


Furniture Sales Advance 


Reflecting the unprecedented boom in residential 
construction, furniture buying has gotten off to a 
flying start in the current year. Figures compiled 
by Seidman & Seidman, accountants for the indus- 
try, show that furniture makers booked more orders 
in January 1950 than in any January in history. 
New orders were three per cent above the previous 
high recorded in January 1948 and were 26 per 
cent ahead of the like 1949 month. Based on Janu- 
ary production rates, unfilled orders represented a 
nine-week backlog as against a seven-week backlog 
at the close of January 1949. Continuance in Janu- 
ary of the uptrend begun in the final quarter of 
1949 indicates that the furniture industry has 


largely completed the readjustment which began 
late in 1948. 
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urther Oil Cut 


Despite steady curtailment of crude oil produc- 
tion, demand continues to exceed the supply of new 
output, forcing the Texas and Louisiana authorities 
to order further reductions in the allowable daily 
production of crude. The Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion has ordered a cut of 92,161 barrels a day in 
March production, and Louisiana has reduced the 
daily allowable by 42,731 barrels. For a time the 
curtailment of Texas and Louisiana production 
appeared to be making headway against the tide. 
For eight successive weeks domestic stocks of crude 
oil dropped, but the report for the latest week 
showed a gain of almost one-half million barrels. 
The rise in imports of foreign oil was blamed, for- 
eign crude stocks having risen 693,000 barrels. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


Radio Corporation’s operating revenues totaled 
$397.2 million last year vs. $357.6 million in 1948. 

Pacific Gas & Electric plans to offer 1,675,156 
shares of common stock to shareholders at the rate 
of one share for each five held. 

American Stores’ January sales were $38.4 mil- 
lion vs. $40 million last year; ten months’ sales were 
$343.8 million vs. $352.7 million for the same 
period a year earlier. 

Atlantic Coast Line’s 1949 income available for 
fixed charges was $12 million last year vs. $11.7 
million in 1948. 

United Biscuit’s 1949 sales were $84.9 million 
vs. $87.7 million in 1948. 


Other Corporate News 


Savage Arms has arranged to purchase 95 per 
cent of C. V. Hill & Co. common stock for approxi- 
mately $3.5 million, and company stockholders will 
vote on the plan April 18. 

Skelly Oil stockholders meet April 5 to vote on 
a 2-for-1 stock split. 


Admiral Corporation had sales of $112 million 
last year vs. $66.7 million in 1948. 

Consolidated Natural Gas has applied to SEC 
for permission to borrow $14 million from banks 
for construction purposes. 

N. Y. State Electric & Gas stockholders vote 
March 23 on a 2-for-1 stock split. 

National Steel stockholders will vote on a 3-for-1 
stock split at a special meeting in the near future. 

Wheeling Steel stockholders will vote April 26. 
on a 2-for-1 stock split. 

Fairbanks, Morse plans sale of its subsidiary 
Inland Utilities Co. 

Salt Dome stockholders will meet March 15 to. 
vote on directors’ plan to liquidate the company. 

Merritt-Chapman & Scott has received contract 
for the tunnel portion of the $16.2 million Norfolk- 
Portsmouth bridge-tunnel project. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby has acquired the citrus. 
packing plant of Purpura Bros., Ocala, Fla. 

Duplan will build a $1 million rayon and nylon 


“manufacturing plant at Burnsville, N. C. 


Beatrice Foods’ sales for the 10 months to. 
December 31 were two per cent below the same. 
1948 period; unit sales increased 5.6 per cent in 
the same period. 

Sun Chemical had sales of $35.5 million last year 
vs. $35.6 million in 1948. 

Great Northern has asked I.C.C. permission to 
build 214 miles of track at West Farifiled, Wash- 
ington, to connect with Union Pacific. 

Monsanto Chemical has obtained option to ac- 
quire part of phosphate deposits of Humphrey 
Phosphate Company, in Vernal, Utah. 

Warner Aircraft stockholders have approved sale- 
of assets to Clinton Machine. One share of the 
latter will be exchanged for two shares of Warner 
and the new company will be Warner-Clinton Co. 

Dow Chemical has started construction of a 
new $5 million ammonia plant at Freeport, Texas; 
scheduled for completion at year-end. 
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made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings the change—when issues on this page are dropped from as 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. O To 
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Bonds Preferred Stocks on 
ee 

These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- : 
conservative investment purposes ment purposes. tin 

"Recent Net Call Recent Call nie 
Price Yield Price Price Yield Price lea 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.. 132 5.30% Not 
U. S. Government 27s Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.. 106 566 Not Co 
a rere 100 2.50% Not . Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 104 4.76 Not of 
Champion Paper & Fibre | 
American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975 101 2.70 = 105 DPM, sc eduncsemeoticins 101 446 108 ' 

y t Li . 4%s, 1964 104 4.12 Not Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 96 5.21 105 ra 
a Se SE Pub. Serv. E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 29 4.83 (1960) on 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 234s, 1970 101 2.70 103% Radio Corp. $3.50 cum......... 5 4.67 100 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non- 2 

i MI ciccceaasantuvens 103 3.00 105 seen ln isis ciliata —— = 
Goodrich (B. F.) Ist 2%s, 1965 103 250 102% a 
Union Oil of Calif. 2%s, 1970.. -_ a - rg of issues a in this group are affected by op 

: , : cyclical changes in business activity to a greater degree ta: 

PP gs Sa ER: SE NE On ae ee than those below. The bulk of one’s security holdings tir 
should comprise more stable issues, such as those in the 

“Common Stocks For Income” group. at 
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These bonds can be used for general ean aii phn a a _ om ce 

and are reasonably safe as to interest and principal. Allied Gi $3.00. $1.50 c$4.41 $2.80 36 ct 
Recent Current Call Bethlehem Steel ...... 2.40 0.60 936 9.68 34 th 
—— Ts fe Canada Dry ......... 0.60 0.30 £1.31 £104 12 

Illinois Central joint 444s, 1963.. 100 4.50 105 Chesapeake & Ohio.... 3.00 ici! eee, Geen) oe 0 

anil T a elite Container Corporation.. 4.00 0.75 7.35 5.73 43 la 

ee) ee eee Crown Cork & Seal.... 1.25 0.25 3.07 cl.14 17 p 

4s, 1990 ....... eee e eee eeeeee 80 5.00 Not Firestone, Tire opitoiiws 4.00 1.00 g13.34 g882 59 

] Great North Ist General Motors ....... 8.00 1.50 c7.22 cll.22 76 
Ne aes 100 800105. —St«s«CGidem. ‘Comnpamy' ... 4160 190 g50§ g893 50 

illic actinic pic alata : Kennecott Copper ...... 4.00 0.75 b4.46 b2.25 53 Vv 
New York Central ref. & imp. Mathieson Chemical .. 2.12 0.624% 5.61 6.00 53 ti 

ON cata whens 63 7.14 2110 Tide Water Asso. Oil.. 1.60 0.40 c4.40 c3.08 24 : 

Twentieth Century-Fox. 2.00 0.50 c3.12 2.80 23 b 
Northern Pacific Railway ref. & 9, SE Saints 2.25 0.65 400 5.39 31 a 
ee ae ees 87 5.17 110 ——. 
b—S ths. c—N ths. {—Y b 
Southern Pacific 4%s, 1969..... 97 464 105 Yanan tate i fawn 
Common Stocks for Income O 
Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of a minor place should be accorded the “Stocks For Appre- t 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only ciation” type of shares. l 
pea Dividends ——————.. ——- Dividends -__-_-——, 
Paid 1940-1949 Paid So Far Recent Paid 1940-1949 Paid So Far Recent 
: Since Average 1949 1950 Price Since Average 1949 1950 Price ] 
Adams-Millis ....... 1928 $2.65 $3.00 $0.50 41 May Dept. Stores.... 1911 $1.96 $3.00 0.75 50 
American Stores .... 1939 1.14 1.75 100 34 Mid-Continent. Petrol. 1934 1.99 3.00 0.75 40 \ 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 4.50 150 Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 0.50 33 : 
Borden Company .... 1899 1.92 2.70 0.60 51 Philadelphia Electric. 1902 1.27 1.20 0.30 24 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.70 160 040 30 Pillsbury Mills ...... 1924 160 200 050 34 
First National Stores. 1926 2.75 3.50 200 72 Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.84 2.00 0.50 39 ( 
Freeport Sulphur .... 1927 2.37 4.00 125 65 Socony-Vacuum ..... 1911 9.71 110 025 16 1 
General American Standard Oil of Calif. 1912 2.35 *4.00 *1.00 63 
Transportation .... 1919 264 3.00 0.75 50- Sterling Drug ....... 19022 182 2.25 0.50 38 | 
General Electric .... 1899 1.59 2.00 160 46 Texas Company ..... 1902 2.25 3.75 2.00 61 | 
General Foods ...... 1922 1.87 2.25 0.75 49 Underwood Corp. ... 1911 2.43 3.50 0.75 43 , 
mas. TR BD cckcas 1918 246 3.00 050 58 Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.65 600 250 87 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.75 3.52 0.88 40 United Biscuit ...... 1928 0.82 160 040 31 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.10 2.50 150 40 United Fruit ........ 1899 2.03 400 2.00 60 
Macy (R. H.) ...... 1927 2.16 2.00 0.50 32 Walgreen ........0.. 1933 1.68 185 040 32 
* Also paid 5 per cent in stock. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Much-heralded crusade against “big” corporations 
as such slow to take shape; early action unlikely. 
Tobacco units may be next target of Justice Department 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C.—For several 
months the private news letters have 
been throwing out clues about set- 
ting ceilings on the size of compa- 
nies. As you track them down, they 
lead only to two places: the Celler 
Committee and some staff members 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Celler committee members say very 
frankly that no legislation is to be 
expected for a long time. They look 
to the anti-trust division. A few cases, 
conceivably might allow prosecutions 
based, as the lawyers put it, “‘on size, 
as such.” 

The President’s committee on mon- 
opoly, headed by Commerce. Secre- 
tary Sawyer, presumably at some 
time will decide “whether size cre- 
ates a problem.” Spokesmen sensibly 
demand clear methods for setting 
ceilings ; otherwise, they observe, dis- 
cussion can’t prove very fertile. So 
the whole thing remains utterly nebu- 
lous. There won’t be either a new 
law or a restatement of enforcement 
policy for the time being. 


Big companies nevertheless are 
vulnerable. Under present interpreta- 
tions, it works out that action by a 
big company sometimes is prohibited 
although the same sort of thing would 
be allowed to small concerns. 


The White House does not seem 
to be especially concerned. For at 
least three years, the Federal Trade 
Commission had been asking the 
Budget Bureau for $100,000 with 
which to start a new set of investiga- 
tions. It intended to find out wheth- 
er, after some point, companies lose 
efficiency with growth. - FTC staff 
members would like to have some 
tables to exhibit at Congressional 
hearings. So far, the Administra- 
tion has refused. 

The notion that companies soften 
with size seems to have been thought 
uD in the course of argument. FTC 
did make a few tabulations in particu- 
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lar industries ; staff members now of- 
fer them as surveys. They show that 
top companies show smaller average 
earnings than middle size companies. 

The advantage of small companies 
is that they skim the cream. The un- 
licensed airlines don’t serve small off- 
beat communities. Small slaughterers 
don’t bother with by-products. By 
taking only the most profitable 
markets, you do of course show high- 
er average earnings, particularly in 
boom times. There’s a campaign on 
to shape all business to that model. 
So far it’s only a campaign. 


There have been some hints of a 
civil anti-trust suit against the top to- 
bacco companies. Several years ago, 
they lost a suit in which they were 
charged with manipulating the prices 
at which they bought from the to- 
bacco growers. Since the first vic- 
tory, the Division has been consider- 
ing a civil follow-up, such as was 
taken in the case of A. & P. 


The Employment Act in a sense 
subordinates everything to be done 
either by Congress or by the Admin- 
istration to keeping the country 
prosperous. Under it, the Economic 
Council is to the Executive side as 
the Joint Economic Committee is to 
Congress. But the Joint Commit- 
tee has been much more tactful. It 
put out various recommendations, 
which invade the jurisdictions of 
other committees, with a_take-it-or- 
leave-it tone. 

The Economic Council is more di- 
rectly ambitious. Everybody remem- 
bers the long altercation between the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board on short term interest rates. 
When he testified before the Joint 
Committee, Leon Keyserling indi- 
cated that it was something for his 
organization to settle. His testimony 
was read, naturally, by Reserve 
Board officials. So far, the Board 
has not asked his help. 





Again Keyserling “frankly lean(s) 
toward the view” that his Economic 
Council ought to have something to 
say about the Budget in all its inti- 
mate detail. Budget making ougiit to 
start with an “economic objective,” 
objectives and goals being the Coun- 


cil’s almost exclusive preserve. Top 
Budget officials no doubt consider 
that they too know their own busi- 
ness. They don’t like interference. 
Some of this office politics is on the 
published record. 


In a report on the “poorest third,” 
the Joint Committee had a lot to say 
about rural poverty. Urban people 
would guess, from the great number 
of farm subsidies, that farmers are all 
rich. The mention of farm-hands and 
of farmers with tiny, usually rentd, 
lands certainly won't sit too well with 
farm state Senators. There has been 
lots of documentary evidence, for in- 
stance, that much of the petato money 
under the price support program 
goes to a few major operators. 


There is Government concern 
about Western Union. The com- 
pany’s operating deficit is larger than 
it was a year ago. But that’s not 
all. There’s also the schedule of 
bond maturities. The first refinanc- 
ing will be required on an $8 million 
issue due in May. Next year anoth- 
er $15 million will have to be cov- 
ered. 

There have been negotiations with 
the RFC, and with both bond issuss 
currently selling above par, the 
market is clearly indicating belief that 
they will be successfully refunded. 
Quick removal of the excise tax on 
messages would probably help the all- 
around = situation. | Unfortunately, 
Congress can’t move fast on a com- 
plicated tax bill. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Electronics ... 


A new line of miniature radio tubes 
for portable receivers has been devel- 
oped by Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., which will triple the life-span 
of portable radio batteries—the new 
tubes use only a fraction of the cur- 
rent required for a flashlight bulb and 
thus make possible portable radios 
that will weigh less and be smaller in 
size than present models. . . . In- 
dicating, recording and control of the 
viscosity of industrial liquids during 
ing the processing stage has been 
made possible by the ViscoMat, an 
instrument developed jointly by 
Brookfield Engineering Laboratories, 
Inc., and the Brown Instruments di- 
vision of Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company—it’s especially 
helpful in the textile, chemical, paper, 
plastic, food and varnish industries. 
. . . Emerson Radio & Phonograph 





what’s your question 





shareholder 7 elations 


When you prepare your annual report 
there are many questions which arise... 
questions on design, presentation, analy- 
sis, legal requirements and production. 
What is your question? 


Reuter & Bragdon has instituted a new 
yearly service which answers specific in- 
quiries pertaining to your annual report 
problems. This service also includes peri- 
odic mailing to you of facts and latest 
information to help you in making your 
annual report. 


Write today for details. 


REUTER & BRAGDON, Inc. 


610 wood street 
pittsburgh 22, pa. 
Producers of Modern Annual Reports 
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Corporation has purchased the Con- 
tinental Can Building in Jersey City, 
New Jersey—its 450 thousand square 
feet of space will be used for new 
television and radio receiver produc- 
tion lines... . Will the public pay one 
dollar per feature for full-length pic- 
tures shown on television receivers in 
their own homes ?—this is what Ze- 
nith Radio Corporation will attempt 
to find out over a 90-day period in a 
test of Phonevision, the company’s 
method of television - broadcasting 
movies and other entertainment on a 
fee basis, now that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission has given it 
the green light. 


Gadgets... 


The trouble with an electric shaver, 
goes a common complaint, is that it’s 
not fast enough; the reason that it’s 
not fast enough, say those who should 
know, is that most such razors use 
alternating current rather than direct 
current—so, to speed up your a.c. 
shaver, obtain a device called Shavex 
(made by Electronic Specialty Com- 
pany), which converts the a.c. into 
d.c. .. . Here is an opportunity for 
all youngsters from nine to ninety to 
get in on the ground floor insofar as 
atomic energy is concerned: A. C. 
Gilbert Company, well-known toy 
manufacturer, has brought out a toy 
which enables children to watch 
atomic disintegration and measure 
radioactivity right at home—the com- 
plete kit sells for $42.50, even con- 
tains a small Geiger counter, and is 
said to be completely safe and harm- 
less. . . . Effective April 1 you'll be 
able to send Singing Telegrams once 
again, reports Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, which discontinued 
this service in 1942 to leave the wires 
available for more essential war mes- 
sages—the telegrams will be resumed 
for birthday greetings only and for 
delivery in 77 principal cities. 


Machines & Tools .. . 

Turner Brass Works has intro- 
duced a new half-pint, self-pressure 
blow torch designed for light work 
in the home or commercial shop 


(available in either gasoline or alco- 
hol models)—one of its outstanding 
features is a soldering iron rest and 
windshield. . . . Carbide drills, like 
steel drills used in cutting holes in 
masonry and similar materials, often 
evoked the objection that they per- 
mitted dust to accumulate in the bot- 
tom of the hole, which gradually 
slowed down drilling—a new Car- 
boloy wire “live-spiral” masonry 
drill (made by Carboloy Company, 
Inc.) , however, is so constructed that 
dust cut loose by the tip during drill- 
ing “marches” right up and out of 
the top of the hole as it is formed... . 
An all-purpose mechanic’s hammer 
with a ranch-style name, the Bar-M, 
is made with one head of drop-forged 
steel and .the other of rubber—Mon- 
die Forge Company is the manufac- 
turer. ... A fountain pen style oiler 
can be used to dispense one drop of 
lubricant at a time simply by press- 
ing a button—trade-named the OJL- 
ette, it’s a product of Malko-Wortell, 
Inc... . Star Molyflex is a name to 
remember when you’re in the market 
for a shatterproof hacksaw blade—a 
product of Clemson Brothers, Inc., 
the blade is available in all hand sizes 
and pitches. 


Motion Pictures .. . 


Business executives who contem- 
plate purchasing a motion picture 
projector for a visual sales promotion 
program and others who want to be 
assured of trouble-free film showings 
will find it profitable to see a new 
film, The Show Must Go On, before 
making their purchases—in 20 min- 
utes this motion picture traces the 
development of projection equipment 
and shows you what to look for in 
choosing a 16-mm. projector... . 
Looking for material to plug the 
American way of life? A new group 
of colored sound slide films has been 
placed on the market for just this 
purpose—ideal for use by schools, 
business firms and community organ- 
izations, the slide films are produced 
by Ross Roy, Inc. . .. Approximately 
1,400 motion pictures and slidefilms 
are listed in a new 100-page catalog, 
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Industrial Film Bibliography — the 
National Metal Trades Association is 
the publisher. . . . Designed to stimu- 
late interest in home sewing and to 
train fabrics salespeople, a 23-minute 
color motion picture has been made 
available for group showings by Bates 
Fabrics, Inc.—in addition to the film, 
the company provides each audience 
group with swatches of the fabrics 
shown on the screen. 





Publishing ... 

They did it again! Colton Press, 
publishers of the Production Year- 
book, last week previewed the new 
Ninth Edition of this invaluable 
graphic arts reference manual, which 
surpasses all previous editions in ways 
too numerous to mention here: cold 
statistics, which don’t tell the story, 
show that the new volume has 918 


Tribune is now publishing an “early 
bird” edition which reaches the bulk 
of midtown New York newsstands at 
8:00 o’clock each night instead of 
10:30 p.m., which had been the cus- 
tomary hour for its first edition—in 
the planning stages for three years, 
this early edition is the result of a 
$3 million expansion program. 


Odds & Ends... 

Production has been started by Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company of 
an entirely new type of mechanical 
accounting machine, the Sensimatic, 
to fill the need for a unit between the 
company’s small portable bookkeep- 
ing models and the more expensive, 
specialized automatic accounting ma- 
chines—four different basic account- 
ing jobs can be handled by the ma- 
chine, with innumerable variations 





Magnetic 








A small but powerful permanent magnet and a steel plate comprise this new 

catch for cupboard and small closet doors. With the magnetic unit fastened 

to the jamb, the metal plate is screwed to the door. Trade-named "Leco-Latch," 

the device works efficiently even if the door sags or warps. (Laboratory Equip- 
ment Corporation, St. Joseph, Mo.) 


Hardware 








pages (250 more than last year), 
weighs eight pounds, covers 4,000 
subjects and represents the work of 
350 authors and experts—among the 
many entirely new features are a chart 
of over one thousand different colors 
obtainable in four-color printing com- 
binations; paper samples; a step-by- 
step analysis of letterpress, lithog- 
raphy and gravure; illustrated ex- 
planation of the side notes on the 
Photoengravers’ Scale; and a series 
of articles on copy. preparation cov- 
ering the various reproduction proc- 
esses from gravure to television. . . . 
An April debut has been set for the 
new American Academy of General 
Practice monthly to be known as GP 
—designed for the general medical 
practitioner, the magazine is the re- 
sult of two years of pre-publication 
work. . . . The New York Herald 
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possible by altering the pattern of the 
steel fingers in the control unit... . 
Singer Sewing Centers are showing a 
washable, lightweight Bakelite plastic 
folding yardstick made especially for 
milady—manufactured by Evans & 
Company, this yardstick is available 
in red, green or blue; markings have 
been fused in the plastic so that they 
won't rub off. . ... As part of its cen- 
tennial celebration, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 
Company has published Four Genera- 
tions on the Line, a history of the 
road—for those interested in railroad 
history, this booklet will make enter- 
taining reading. 

Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please enclose a self- 
addressed postcard—or a stamped envelope 
—and refer to the date of the issue in 
which you are interested. 














ANACONDA COPPER 
MINING COMPANY 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

February 23, 1950. 
Dividend No. 167 


The Board of Directors of 
Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany has declared a dividend 
of Fifty Cents (50¢) per share 
on its capital stock of the par 
value of $50 per share, pay- 
able March 30, 1950, to stock- | 
holders of record at the close 
of business on March 8, 1950. 


C. EARLE MORAN 
Secretary and Treasurer 





























WELLINGTON 
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81st Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


This dividend of 20c per share 
from ordinary net income is pay- 
able March 31, 1950, to stockhold- 
ers of record, March 17, 1950. 
WALTER L. MORGAN 
Philadelphia President 




















THE TEXAS COMPANY 


A dividend of $1.00 per share or four per 
cent (4%) on par value of the shares of 
The Texas Company has been declared 
this day, payable on April 1, 1950, to 
stockholders of record as shown by the 
books of the company at the close of busi- 
mess on March 3, 1950. The stock trans- 
fer books will remain open. 


ROBERT FISHER 
January 27, 1950 Treasurer 
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190th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 


























C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
C. 1. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, pay- 
able April 1, 1950, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 10, 1950. The 
transfer books will not close. Checks will be 


mailed. 
FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer 


February 23, 1950. 























WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program 
based upon your objectives 
and resources, looking to cap- 
ital enhancement, income, or 
both; 


Analyze the portfolio already 
established ; 


(2) 


(3) Tell you how to recast it so 
as to bring it into line with 
current business and invest- 
ment prospects, and in accord 


with your objectives; 


(4) Advise you, if your resources 
are entirely in cash, how to 


inaugurate your program; 


(5) 


Tell you instantly when each 
new step is necessary; 


(6) Keep a record of every trans- 
action you make, and an accu- 
rate transcript of your invest- 


ment position ; 


(7) Furnish monthly comment on 


your investment program. 
(8) 


Provide full consultation priv- 
ileges, in person, by mail, or 
by wire, regarding any in- 
vestment problem. 





Mail us a list of your securities and 
let us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the 
way fo better investment results. 
The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


You incur no obligation. 





a 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place New Yorké6,N. Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me. 


My Objective: 
Income [] Capital Enhancement [] 
WE echeel osteo anes 
ND nnksthex NGA: ecakunacuen 
Mar. 8 




















Textiles 





Concluded from page 11 








wait until the spring apparel buying 
demand clarifies at the retail level. 
At present the buying of apparel ap- 
pears to be holding up well, but re- 
calling the abruptness with which the 
1949 spring setback developed, dis- 
tributors and apparel makers are un- 
willing to go out on a limb. Demand 
for cotton dress goods is somewhat 
better than for rayon materials, but 
it may be significant that there has 
been a slowdown at the print cloth 
level which may signify a change in 
cotton apparel. 


Woolen goods prices have been 
raised on some grades of cloth, re- 


‘flecting the strong price position of 


wool. In the Australian auctions wool 
is selling at record high levels, and 
the light crop of wool produced in 
this country forces mills to lean 
heavily on imports. 


Summed up, the outlook for the 
textile industry is none too encourag- 
ing. The cross currents at work in 
the consumer situation are supple- 
mented by a downtrend in exports. 
Last year we exported 880.2 million 
square yards of cotton goods, a drop 
of 6.4 per cent from 1948 but 40 per 
cent under the 1947 exports. The rise 
in imports also troubles mills, since 
it means additional competition with 
domestic products. 


New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


Texas Utilities Company: 
shares of common stock. 
bidding. 


Southern Union Gas Company: 30,000 
shares of 434% preferred stock. (Of- 
fered February 20 at $104 per share.) 


Lake Superior District Power Com- 
pany: $2,000,000 first 234s due 1980. 
(Offered February 20 at 100.75%.) 


Appalachian Electric Power Com- 
pany: $25,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds due 1980. Competitive bidding. 


Commercial Credit Company: 427,- 
948 shares of common stock. Terms to 
be filed by amendment. 


Shedd-Bartush Foods, Inc.: 120,000 
shares of common stock. (Offered Feb- 
ruary 28 at $12.25 per share.) 


400,000 
Competitive 


Beneficial 


industrial Loan 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 


$.81!/, per share 


$4 Dividend Series of 1948 
$1 per share 


(for quarterly period ending 
March 31, 1950) 


COMMON STOCK 


$.37!/, per share 
The dividends are payable March 
31, 1950 to stockholders of record 
at close of business March 15, 
1950. Puitip KaPINAS 


Treasurer 
March 1, 1950 
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EDWARD WILLMS CoO. 
7 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N.Y. 























Narco... 


NORTH AMERICAN 
RAYON CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors, on February 28, 
1950, declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of seventy-five cents(75¢} per 
share on the outstanding preferred 
stock payable April |, 1950, to holders 
of record at the close of business on 
March 15, 1950. 


HeW. SPRINGORUM, Secretary 


e 
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Sales Boom Over for 


Electrical Appliances 


Immediate postwar peaks will stand for some 
time, although sales should continue well above 


levels of prewar years. Competition up sharply 


—— of household electric appli- 
ances were substantially lower in 
1949 than in 1948, while the business 
of the latter year was well under the 
level of the year before. This was due 
primarily to the growing satisfaction 
of accumulated demand, built up 
during war years when no civilian 
appliances were made. Moreover, 
with increased buying power of the 
average householder, the saturation 
point for many appliances was ap- 
proached last year. 

There were an estimated average 
of 37.2 million wired homes in the 
country during 1949, which repre- 
sented the market for electric de- 
vices. However, at the year end, 
there were 39.3 million electric (non- 
battery) radios in operation or 105.5 
per cent of the number of electric 
homes. 


Market Saturated 


Actually, only 35 million wired 
homes owned radios, but some of 
them contained more than one radio 
each. As a result, the radio field was 
almost completely saturated, which 
accounts for radio sales of only 8.9 
million sets in 1949 as compared with 
17.5 million in 1948 and 21.3 million 
in 1947. Obviously, radio sales of 
the future must come through the 
replacement of existing sets, rather 
than to homes lacking them. 

Flat-irons were the next most pop- 
lar appliance, with 87.5 per cent of 
electric homes owning them, which 
accounts for 1949 sales of 6.3 million 
irons being only 57 per cent of 1947 
sales and 86 per cent of those of 1948. 
Similarly, refrigerator sales of 4.5 
million last year, although 131 per 
cent of those of 1947, were only 93 
per cent of 1948, due largely to a 
saturation of almost four out of every 
five electric homes. Moreover, about 
one in every seven refrigerators sold 
last year involved the trade-in of an 
old machine. 

Only four other electric appliances 
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General Mills 


had a ‘saturation at the close of 1949 
of more than 50 per cent—clocks with 
76 per cent, clothes washers with 
72 percent, toasters with 67 per cent 
and vacuum cleaners with 53 per 
cent. 

Sales of electric clocks in 1949 
were only 63 per cent of 1947 and 
61 per cent of 1948, while vacuum 
cleaner sales were only three-quar- 
ters of those of 1947 and about seven 
eighths of 1948 sales. On the other 
hand, although sales of both washing 
machines and toasters declined from 
previous levels, they fared better than 
many appliances. This was due to the 
replacement of wringer-type washers 
with the new automatic machines and 
to the substitution of the “pop-up” 
variety of toasters for the manual 
variety. 


Sales Comparison 


According to the trade publication 
Electrical Merchandising, sales of 
only six of the 25 most popular ap- 
pliances were higher in 1949 than in 
1947. These were refrigerators, food 
mixers, television sets, dish washers, 
food waste disposers and room air 
conditioners. In addition, only sales of 
electric razors, television sets and 
room air conditioners were higher in 
1949 than in 1948. Moreover, only 


television sets and room air condi- 
tioners sold faster in 1949 than in 
both preceding years. Taking the 25 
most popular appliances as a group, 
total sales of 55 million units in 1949 
were 34 per cent under 1947 and 27 
per cent under 1948. However, be- 
cause of rising prices, their retaii 
value of roughly $4.3 billion was al- 
most equal to 1948 and 1947 levels. 

Due to the release of manufacturing 
facilities, built during the war to turn 
out fighting goods, and excess assem- 
bly-line capacity, many manufacturers 
turned to the electric appliance field 
when hostilities ceased and competi- 
tion has become sharper. Tire mak- 
ers turned to deep freezers and tool 
manufacturers to air conditioners, but 
not all of them have found these ven- 
tures profitable. At the close of 1949, 
nearly 2,600 manufacturers were 
turning out more than 130. different 
household electric appliances. Some, 
like General Electric and Westing- 
house Electric, pioneers in the field, 
were producing complete lines of ap- 
pliances, while others were making 
only a few. 


Competitive Fields 


As nearly as can be determined, 
256 concerns were making television 
sets at the 1949 year-end, 225 were 
turning out radios, 119 electric water 
heaters, 88 each were making room 
air conditioners, deep freezers and 
special lamps, 149 were producing 
fans, 78 oil burners and 54 refriger- 
ators. There is some duplication in 
these figures because a number of 
factories turned out all of them. On 
the other hand, only two manufac- 
turers were making electric com- 
forters, electric mattresses and ice 
cube freezers. 

Television sets are expected to 
have the brightest prospects over the 
next few years, with water heaters, 
room heaters, room air conditioners 
and food waste disposers following 
considerably behind. Moreover, due 
to the relatively recent prosperity 
of the Deep South with a consequent 
lower appliance saturation, sales in 
the South and Southwest are expect- 
ed to grow faster than in other sec- 
tions of the land. And finally, appli- 
ance manufacturers and dealers who 
try to compare near-term sales and 
profits with those of immediate post- 
war years will be disappointed. But 
business in the early 1950s should 
run well above the levels of prewar 
days. 
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REAL ESTATE 





CALIFORNIA 








ARTISTIC ADOBE 


A whitewashed adobe with 3 foot thick walls 
and heavy cedar shake roof, commanding 
ocean, island and mountains from a hilltop by 
Montecito, California. Pine panelled living room. 
Plenty of comfort for your house guests. Com- 
plete modern bathrooms. 12 acres of woods. 
Price $65,000. $15,000 will handle. 


F. M. NALLEY 


$06 GARDEN STREET 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 








FLORIDA 








MUST SACRIFICE UNUSUAL 
SMALL FLORIDA ESTATE 


Small estate Central Florida between Silver 
Springs and Orlando comprising 9 acres beautiful 
landscaped grounds. 8 rooms Georgian stucco 
house easily maintained on private, deep, spring- 
fed lake. Excellent fishing, hunting and swim- 
ming. 4 bedrooms, 3 large baths—dressing rooms. 
Modern laundry. New electric appliances. Auto- 
matic heat. Air-cooled. Complete privacy although 
five minutes from postoffice and all conveniences. 
House fully furnished in 18th Century French 
and English antiques imported by owners from 
their Chateau in France. Owing urgency to return 
to Europe, property must be sold at great sacrifice 
empty or furnished. Communicate with owner. 
Cc. F. BERTELLI 
“Monteloro”, Fruitland Park, Florida 
Phone Leesburg 683 








FLORIDA INCOME PROPERTY 
Choice Corner 5-room home, well furnished, main 
highway near Orlando. Screened porches, venetian 
blinds. New poultry house, fully equipped, pedi- 
greed stock, Garage, Fruit. Income over $2500. 
No taxes. Owner’s age forces sale. $12,500. See 
this bargain. ' 

Box 864, Orlo Vista, Fla. 





PENNSYLVANIA 





SCHUYLKILL, approximately 70 acres, large 
barn, 3-car brick service garage, some woods, 
century old 8-room house, tiled bath, sundeck 
and attached garage. Completely replastered, re- 
decorated, rewired and modernized. Water system, 
brass pipe, oil burner, GE dishwasher and garb- 
age disposal electric hot water. 1 mile from 2 
towns and country club, State road. Excellent 
farmer available. Crops and equipment optional. 
Broker co-operation. 
Frank J. Hills 


R. D. 1, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. Phone: 766 R. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
BUSINESS PROPERTY 


For Sale or Lease 
by Owner 
125 feet, including corner, partially devel- 
oped and rented, on the Main Street of 
this Florida city. Perfectly located and 
ripe for further development. 
F. M. KEPLER, Lake Worth, Fla. 








BEST INVESTMENT ON MARKET 


1960 acres fully equipped—self made. Peaches- 
pecans, 5 crops total $438,747. App.—profit $198,- 
576. New orchards to increase crop 50%—cattle 
can be added—make 5 big money crops. Due pay 
for itself few yrs. then due net $50,000 and more 
for generations. No children reason selling. Will 
erect $10,000 hunting lodge for buyer and friends. 
Owner live near aid buyer. Ideal for one or small 
group. Low price $365,000, half cash to close 
deal, other half all cash next December. 


A. D. WILLIAMS, Owner 
Yatesville, Ga. 
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Soft Coal Roads 





Concluded from page 5 








New Orleans, Texas & Pacific), by 
the Southern Pacific and the St. 
Louis Southwestern are oil-burning, 
and about 97 per cent of Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe’s traffic tonnage 
is powered by oil-burning and/or 
diesel-electric locomotives, leaving 
only three per cent to steam. Use of 
bituminous coal by the railroads 
dropped to 99,000 tons in 1948 com- 
pared with a recent high of 136,303 
tons in 1944 and it is unlikely to ex- 
ceed 100,000 tons again. 

Norfolk & Western’s stock has 
long been of investment status, and 
measured by liquid capital in propor- 
tion to total debt outstanding, the 
company is the strongest railroad in 
the United States today. Extensive 
purchases of freight equipment have 
provided the coal mine operators 
along its lines with all the cars they 
require, and some 100 covered steel 
hopper cars have been placed in serv- 
ice to handle a substantial increase in 
cement shipments. But since the 
road still derives the major amount of 
tonnage and the bulk of total revenues 
and earnings from haulage of bitum- 
inous coal, decreasing use of this 
product, if continued much further, 
would impair its investment status. 

Chesapeake & Ohio’s position has 
been impaired already, and it is even 
doubtful if the 75-cent quarterly divi- 
dend rate can be reinstated. At the 
November 24, 1949, meeting, the di- 
rectors decided that future payments 
were to be made during March, June, 
September and December instead of 
on the first days of January, April, 
July and October as theretofore. 

Of the three Pocahontas Roads, the 
Virginian owes the largest proportion 
of revenues to bituminous haulage 
and its results have suffered accord- 
ingly. From $4.31 in 1948, net per 
common share sagged to $1.46 in 
1949, or $1.04 less than the annual 
dividend. The three-day week, if in- 
stituted in the mines, would permit it 
to cover only preferred dividend re- 
quirements. Unless a definite change 
for the better occurs in mining policy, 
therefore, the $2.50 dividend (re- 
duced from $3.12% in 1940 and 
$2.871%4 in 1941), cannot be main- 
tained much longer. 








CORPORATE EARNINGS 


—, 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1949 1948 
12 Months to December 3} 

Aieural Corp. ....22... $4.12 $1.82 
Affiliated Gas Equip...... 1.55 a 
Alabama Great Southern.. 10.55 15.17 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel.. 1.16 5.05 
Amer, Ciel onc ccicec. 3.31 3.92 
Amer. Colortype ........ 5.10 5.22 
Amer. Home Products... 2.77 2.36 
Amer. Investment ....... 2.60 2.11 
Amer. Locomotive ...... 2.47 2.30 
Amer. Potash & Chem... 2.86 2.74 
Amer. Writing Paper ... 0.04 D015 
Artloom Carpet ......... 0.09 2.66 
Babcock & Wilcox....... 15.24 15.63 
Baldwin Locomotive ..... 1.41 1.26 
Barmetall OR oeccicccccs 7.96 6.42 
Belding Hemingway ..... 1.48 3.26 
Naa 2.51 2.87 
Bins (E. W.) Co. .....: 1.08 3.34 
Bliss & Laughlin ........ 2.03 2.30 
Blumenthal (Sidney) .... D0.40 1,3] 
Borne Scrymser ........ D2.35 0.33 
_, ho Sa eee 4.12 2.48 
0 rire 1.89 1.58 
kL ee D0.93 0.43 
Calumet & Hecla Consol. C. D0.34 0.54 
Carolina Pwr. & Lt...... EY | 3.34 
Central Foundry ........ 1.59 2.05 
Clark Equipment ........ 4.86 10.24 
Congoleum-Nairn ........ 3.04 5.78 
Continental Can ......... 3.66 4.51 
Cream of Wheat ........ 2.42 2.36 
gt Ee ae ee 33 5.48 
oe 1.65 2.11 
Easy Washing Mach. .... 3.25 1.92 
.& aaa 4.61 6.15 
Fairbanks, Morse ....... 5.70 9.59 
+e. rn 1.95 3.91 
Pimtioote Co. cece cccsscc 4.33 5.86 
Gemtral ‘Time ....6.cccss 5.74 8.47 
Hall (C. M.) Lamp...... 0.33 0.96 
Hanna (M. A.) Co....... pl12.47 = p98.78 
Harbison-Walker Ref. ... 3.22 4.14 
Hazel-Atlas Glass ....... 1.83 1.41 
i ne 5.27 5.55 
Fiowe Sound .....<sscses 3.67 6.16 
Iron Fireman ........... 0.95 1.95 
Kalamazoo Stove & Furn. D2.72 2.10 
Kresge (S. S.) Co....... 3.28 3.95 
Lehigh Valley Coal Corp. D0.55 0.65 
tome Ger Gee... .6sccc.. 1.79 2.27 
Marshall Field .......... 4.13 5.45 
ee ee D182 D2.78 
Minn.-Honeywell Reg. ... 6.05 4.49 
Monarch Mach. Tool .... 2.65 3.05 
Monongahela Pwr. ...... p32.21 “ms 
Motor Wheel ........... 4.09 4.08 
Motorola, Inc. .......... 6.60 nia 
x ee 4.16 11.39 
Pacific Public Serv....... 2.08 3.37 
atic & THe 6icccucas 5.50 9.00 
Puget Sound Pulp & T... 1.45 7.09 
Quaker State Oil ........ 3.40 2.74 
Le re 1.58 1.50 
Retberetd Co. ...ciccccses 8.72 10.72 
Safeway Stores ......... 5.22 3.50 
Simonds Saw & Steel ... 3.45 6.69 
peend. OU. Cie) i <is.<: 5.27 4.94 
Stand. Steel Spring ..... 4.22 3.82 
Sunshine Mining ........ 0.53 0.80 
Thatcher Glass ......... 160 D0.24 
Union Carbide & Carbon.. 3.20 3.55 
United-Carr Fastener .... 7.22 6.50 
Victor Chemical Works.. 3.35 2.52 
Walworth ah tos Skatee edie 0.95 1.95 
Westinghouse Air Brake.. 3.14 5.00 
West Penn Elec. ........ a Ds nee 
Woodward Iron ......... 7.39 7.36 
Worthington Pump & Mch. 5.11 5.17 
c—Combined class A and class B stock. p— 


Preferred stock. * Pro forma. D—Deficit. 
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Street News 





Hazards attending competitive bidding for new issues 


are illustrated by results of recent underwritings 


y trial and error, bankers and se- 

curity dealers have learned since 
the beginning of the year that com- 
petitive bidding is a hazardous busi- 
ness. The huge Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania bonus issue started as 
a competitive deal but the two groups 
combined to do the business on what 
amounts to a competitive basis. That 
offering was a success. In other cases 
the luck was not so good. 

Some of the Rock Island Railroad 
bonds were left in the syndicate when 
the account was closed, but enough 
had been sold at the issue price to 
yield a small profit to the underwrit- 
ers. The $40 million Niagara Mo- 
hawk Power bond issue got off to a 
fair start but when the syndicate was 
dissolved $25 million were unsold. It 
is calculated that the group will be 
out of pocket an amount about equal 
to the transfer tax. The third and 
most sour of the 1950 experiences has 
been the $100 million of World Bank 
bonds. Practically none of the bonds 
was sold when the underwriting pe- 
riod ended, and the agreement had to 
be extended. The least that can be 
said about these experiences is that 
they will cause small banking par- 
ticipants to wonder how far they 
should follow the leaders in the battle 
for prestige. 


The old management of Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph 
made a wise move in getting William 
H. Harrison to come over from 
American Telephone to become pres- 
ident of the world organization. Sos- 
thenes Behn, organizer and chairman 
of International, is conceded to be a 
great negotiator of deals in the world 
picture. General Harrison was 
brought in because he is a great ad- 
ministrator. The Street now sees 
Harrison concentrating on putting 
Federal, International’s U. S. manu- 
facturing unit, on a paying basis. 
.T.&T.’s earnings are good, but it is 
a difficult thing to convert earnings 
into dollars in a system of this kind. 
Harrison’s main job for a year or 
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more has been to make Federal a dol- 
lar producer. 


There has been nationwide inter- 
est in the subject of commercial credit 
for the forgotten man in business— 
the small corporation—ever since the 
Chase National Bank announced the 
segregation of $10 million in funds 
for participation in small loans nego- 
tiated by Chase’s correspondent banks 
throughout the country. Around the 
banking community in New York 
there is talk of how several principal 
banks have been functioning along 
these lines for years, but without any 
great burst of publicity. From Cleve- 
land, a city that never loses an op- 
portunity to point out how the Middle 
West can take care of its own 
finances, come some interesting stat- 
istics of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. Last year 82 per ‘cent of that 
bank’s total commercial loans were in 
amounts of $25,000 or less; the aver- 
age commercial, collateral and real es- 
tate loan was under $5,000, and the 
average personal loan was less than 
$700. 

What the banks probably have in 
mind when elaborating on this sub- 
ject is President Truman’s recom- 
mendation of a $5 billion fund—pri- 
vate and Government capital—to 
finance small business. The subject 
here times well with the struggle in 
Britain between the conservatives and 
the exponents of nationalization in 
one form or another. 


Speaking of socialization, mu- 
nicipal bond men are alert to the plan 
of the City of Jamestown, N. Y., to 
buy out the 29 dealers supplying the 
city with milk and its products. The 
city is serious about making this a 
municipal function. Milk distribution 
would be treated as a public utility, 
just like electricity and water service, 
which are public enterprises in James- 
town. A $1 million bond issue, to 
be serviced by profits from the milk 
business, would furnish the required 











MIDDLE 
SOUTH 
UTILITIES, 


DIVIDEND 





The Board of Directors has this 
day declared a dividend of 27'¢ 
per share on the Common Stock, 
payable April 1, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business March 10, 1950. 


























H. F. SANDERS, 
New York 6, N. Y. Treasurer 
February 24, 1950 
aan. TTT 7 7 7 
INTERNATIONAL SALT 
COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 143 

A dividend of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS a share has been de- 
clared on the capital stock of 
this Company, payable April 1, 
1950, to stockholders of record 
atthe close of business on 
March 15, 1950. The stock trans- 
fer books of the Company will 
not be closed. 

HERVEY J. OSBORN, Secretary 
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E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: February 20, 1950 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.12%4 a share 
on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series and 871%4¢ 
a share on the Preferred Stock—$3.50 Series, 
both payable April 25, 1950, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on April 10, 1950; 
also 75¢ a share on the $5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock as the first interim dividend for 1950, 
payable March 14, 1950, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on February 27, 


1950. 
L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 














Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation held today, 
February 20, 1950, a dividend of 
fifty cents (50c) per share was de- 


clared on the Common Stock of the 

% Corporation, payable March 31, 1950 

ALY to Common Stockholders of record 
- — of business on March 


S. A. McCASKEY, JR. 
Secretary 





= 











capital. 





AMERICAN SNUFF COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 22, 1950. 
Dividends of $1.50 per share on the Preferred 
and 60 cents per share on the Common Stock of 
American Snuff Company were today declared 
payable April 1, 1950, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 2, 1950. Checks 


will be mailed, 
R. D. HARWOOD, 
Secretary & Treasurer. 
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REAL AIDS to SOUNDER INVESTING 


A: year’s subscription for $18.00 (less than 5 cents a day) brings you: 

(a) 52 issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from 
week to week on outstanding business and financial factors which 
ultimately determine stock values and market prices; 
(b) 12 monthly INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS (pocket-size Stock 
Guides containing ratings and statistical data on 1,900 listed stocks) ; 
(c) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and 
(d) “Stock Factographs” of 1,850 listed stocks in one handy indexed 
Quick Reference Manual of 288 pages (8% x 10% inches)—Revised 
35th Edition. (Factograph Book sold separately for $4.50.) 


SUBSCRIBE for FINANCIAL WORLD NOW 





FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(March 8) 


For enclosed $18 check (or money order) please enter my order for FINANCIAL 
WORLD'S Four-Fold Investment Service, including all the above, for one year. (Or, 
send $10 for a 6 months’ subscription, also including revised FACTOGRAPH MANUAL.) 


[1] Check here if subscription is NEW 


[] Check here if RENEWAL 


Note—What you pay us fer a subscription (or our books) is a 


deductible income tax expense, 


Name 


Street 


reducing actual cost to vou. 























ROME CABLE 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Rome Cable 
Corporation has declared Dividend 
No. 15 for 30 cents per share on the 
4% Cumulative Convertible Preferred 
Stock of the Corporation, payable 
April 1, 1950 to holders of record at 
the close of business on March 10, 1950. 


The Directors also declared consecu- 
tive Dividend No. 44 for 15 cents per 
share, on the Common Capital Stock 
of the Corporation, payable March 30, 
1950 to holders of record at the close 
of business on March 10, 1950. 


85th CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of B. T. 


Babbitt, inc. has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 30c per share 
on the Common Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable on April 1, 1950 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on March 10, 1950. 


LEO W. GEISMAR, Treasurer. 
February 28, 1950 








JOHN H. DYETT, Secretary 
Rome, New York, March 1, 1950 
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(COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 


(nrboration 
DIVIDEND No. 61 





A dividend of twenty-five cents 


The Board of Directors of 


PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, payable on 
March 15, 1950, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on March 10, 1950. 
Checks will be mailed. 


CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Febsuary 28, 1950. 








(25¢) per share has today been de- 
clared on the outstanding common 





stock of this Corporation, payable 
on March 31, 1950, to stockholders 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 





of record at the close of business on 











Redemption 
March 8, 1950. Name Amount Date 
cy 4 iinet ee 
i. B, BOOOs occeccccsececccose A ° 
A. R. BERGEN, Indiana Gas & Water Co.—lst 
Secretary. ee. 8%s, age gon staceees $120,000 Apr. 1 
m na sit—lst & 
February 28, 1950. gen. ine. A 3-5s, 1964.......... 12,000 Apr. 1 
St. Joseph Lt. & Power Co.—l1st 
———————————————————— mtge. 258, 1976.............0+. 37,000 Apr. 1 








Ore Picture 





Continued from page 3 








costs. In addition, since three tons 
of taconite must be mined per ton of 
concentrates produced, mining costs 
would be tripled. Until recently, it 
was believed that large-scale depen- 
dence on taconite would mean an in- 
crease of $4 a ton in the price of steel, 
but it now appears that this figure is 
considerably too high. Factors off- 
setting higher ore mining and 
processing costs are the higher iron 
content of the concentrate as com- 
pared with direct shipping ores now 
used (which will save on freight 
charges and reduce the metallic 
charge needed per ton of pig iron 
produced), the elimination of mois- 
ture and the achievement of more de- 
sirable and more uniform sizing, 
which will cut flue dust losses, re- 
duce coke and limestone require- 
ments and step up production. Nev- 
ertheless, some increase in iron and 
steelmaking costs is likely. 

Since beneficiation of taconite will 
not meet the entire needs of steel 
producers now depending on Lake 
ore, they will have to use imported 
ore also. They are already doing this. 
Imports have exceeded the 1929 rec- 
ord of 3.1 million tons in each of the 
past three years, amounting to 4.9 
million tons in 1947, 6.1 million in 
1948 and about 7.4 maillion last year. 
Chile and Sweden have been our 
principal sources of supply, with 
Canada a close third (second in 1946 
and 1947 and first during the war 
years) but not really counting since 
our ore exports to Canada exceed our 
imports from that country. 

Brazil possesses larger iron ore re- 
serves than any other nation in the 
world, but is not a likely large-scale 
source for us. Republic Steel has 
an interest in some 20 million tons of 
ore in Liberia (68 per cent iron) 
from which it expects to receive any- 
where from 500,000 tons annually to 
twice that amount within a few years. 
Bethlehem Steel has stepped up its 
shipments from Chile and could in- 
crease them somewhat further if 
necessary. But the important future 
sources are Venezuela and Quebec- 
Labrador. 

U. S. Steel has recently announced 
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discovery of Venezuelan reserves of 
high grade (59 per cent iron) ore 
exceeding one billion tons. The com- 
pany expects to ship ten million tons 
a year beginning in 1953, eventually 
increasing this to 15 million tons an- 
nually. In order to achieve this goal, 
an investment of $400 million will be 
needed. Bethlehem also has about 
60 million tons of Venezuelan ore, 
with annual shipments of 2% million 
tons scheduled to start-late next year. 

In the huge development along the 
Quebec-Labrador border, M. A. 
Hanna and Hollinger Gold have been 
joined by Armco, National, Republic, 
Wheeling and Youngstown. Reserves 
proven in this area to date amount to 
355 million tons with about a 60 per 
cent iron content. Much development 
work remains to be done, but -within 
ten years an annual output of ten 
million tons is expected, later to be 
stepped up to twice this figure. But 
several hundred million dollars must 
be invested first. If the St. Lawrence 
Seaway is built, Quebec-Labrador 
ore delivered at U. S. Lake Erie 
ports should be competitive on a price 
basis (per unit of iron contained) 
with Venezuelan ore and _ taconite 
concentrates. But costs and prices 
will be higher than they are today, 
and steel producers who hold aloof 
too long from taconite development 
or foreign ore connections will find 
themselves hard pressed for a source 
of supply. 








Frear Bill 





Concluded from page 6 








referring solely to issues sold to raise 
capital, specifically excluding claims 
of business creditors, 

Discretion is vested in the SEC to 
define the phrases “less than $3 mill- 
ion in assets” and “held directly or 
indirectly by fewer than three hun- 
dred persons.” Just why $3 million 
should need to be defined is far from 
clear; the suspicion has not un- 
naturally arisen in the minds of those 
opposed to the bill that the SEC will, 
in any borderline case where it can 
possibly justify such a course, make 
its own appraisal of assets and come 
up with a finding of fact that they 
exceed $3 million. Opponents want 
this provision eliminated. 


MARCH 8, 1950 


They also fear that the SEC will 
interpret “directly or indirectly” to 
require registration by a company 
with only two security holders if one 
of these is a bank, insurance company, 
investment trust or similar organiza- 
tion with as many as 299 security 
holders of its own. The obvious in- 
tention to include both direct hold- 
ings and those held through a person- 
al trust or personal holding company 
should be spelled out in the law. Also, 
the SEC is given discretion to exempt 
from registration, or not to exempt, 
small local enterprises most of whose 
security holders reside within a single 
state. The Securities Act of 1933 
specifically grants exemption to such 
companies, without vesting any dis- 
cretion in the SEC. | 

Finally, it might be well to permit 
any enterprise already subject to spe- 
cific accounting requirements estab- 
lished by some other regulatory body 
such as a State public utility commis- 
sion to use the same system of ac- 
counts in its reports to the SEC, thus 
avoiding the necessity of keeping two 
sets of books. Most of the firms to 
be affected by the Frear Bill are com- 
paratively small; compliance with 
registration requirements will be a 
sufficiently heavy burden to them, be- 
cause of extra legal and accounting 
costs, without adding unnecessary 
expenses. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 


day or more, or may be postponed. 

March 8: American Brake Shoe; 
Briggs Manufacturing; Concord Gas 
(New Hampshire); Corning Glass 
Works: Walter E. Heller & Co.; Hol- 
land Furnace; Iowa Electric; Lambert 
Co.; New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining; J. J. Newberry Co.; Reliable 
Stores; Sheraton Corp. of America; 
United Shoe Machinery. 

March 9: American Natural Gas; 
Armstrong Rubber; California Packing; 
General Public Service; Horn & Hard- 
art Baking; Independent Pneumatic 
Tool; Island Creek Coal; McQuay-Nor- 
ris; New Jersey Water; Pacific Can; 
Pond Creek Pocahontas; Ritter Co.; To- 
ledo Edison; Towmotor Corp. 

March 10: Atlantic Steel: Carolina 
Power & Light; Central States Electric; 
W. E. Dean & Co.; Garlock Packing: 
General Baking; Longines-Wittnauer 
Watch; Shamrock Oil & Gas; Steel Co. 
of Canada; Texas & Pacific Ry.; Ward 
Baking. 

March 13: American Screw; Barker 
Bros.; Bird Machine; Cudahy Packing; 
La Salle Extension University; Lerner 
Stores; Providence Gas; Savannah 
Sugar Refining; Twin City Rapid Tran- 
sit. 








—— ROYAL 


Rovan TyPEwRITER 
Company, Ine. 


A dividend of 134%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending April 30, 1950, has been 
declared payable April 15, 1950 on 
the outstanding preferred stock of 
the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on March 31, 1950. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared payable April 15, 
1950, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to hold- 
ers of common stock of record at 
the close of business on March 31, 
1950. 


February H. A. WAY 
27, 1950 Secretary 
ESR EEE 
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consecutive dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 40c 

a share, plus an extra dividend 
of 5c a share, has been 
declared on the common stock 
of this company, payable on 
April 1, 1950, to shareholders 
of record March 8, 1950. 


R.E. Horn, President + Feb. 23,1950 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


Manufacturing Pharmaceutical 
Chemists + North Chicago, Illinois 

















dividend of 25 cents a share was 





dividend of 62% cents a share on the out- 
standing 5 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock and 683% cents ‘a share on the out- 
standing 5% per cent cumulative preference 
convertible stock, both payable April 1, 1950 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on March 20, 1950. A regular quarterly 


declar 
on the outstanding common stock, payable 
March 31, 1950, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on March 20, 1950. 

M. G. SHEVCHIK, Secretary. 
February 23, 1950. 














Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 


February 28, 1950 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
has declared quarterly dividend No. 116 
of Two Dollars ($2.00) per share on 
the Common Stock of the Company, 
payable March 20, 1950, to common 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 10, 1950. 


W. C. KING, Secretary 
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Lukens Steel Company 





Incorporated: 1917, Pennsylvania, succeeding a business established in (LUC) 
1810. Office: Coatesville, Pa. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in Feb- 

ruary. Number of stockholders (October 30, 1948): 1,600. 

Capitalization: 

Ee EE AE: 3 sns'ss obec bsebecbanaen sacs cere eebonseeesbasesnases arene *$3,509,000 
SOREN RRR ESD POND i 03, hiv son eo ekackc ares beh ouaeeeonebuabecee® $317,976 shs 


— payable. 121,370 shares (38.2%) owned by the Huston family, January 24, 
1 . 


Business: Principal product is carbon steel plate but in 
recent years has produced low alloy and clad (bi-metal) plates 
and rolled special metals for other companies. Products are 
used for vats, tanks, shipbuilding, ordnance, railroad car 
fittings, brake shoes and diesel engines. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital October 31, 
1949, $12.1 million; ratio, 3.7-to-1; cash, $2.1 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $6.0 million; inventories, $8.2 million. Book value of 
stock, $64.04 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on old stock, 1918-20 and 1927; 
on present stock, 1940 to date. 

Outlook: The business eventually may revert to highly 
cyclical character, but prospects are for continued better than 
prewar average showings for some time to come. 

Comment: Stock carries a considerable element of risk. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
*Years ended Oct. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 








Earned per share.... $3.69 $4.14 $1.18 $8.65  $0.002 $8.92 §$6.52 $6.07 

Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 1.05 1.20 0.75 0.35 0.40 1.00 1.50 1.50 

WR: édacceresenae —Listed N. Y. 8. B.— 20 80% 26% 24% 21% 

EM) ndceeusennessee —August, 1945—— 18% 14 13% 17 15 
*Years ended October 7-15, 1942-46. Including $7.57 tax caryback refund. +156-week 

period. §Revised by company 

Hygrade Food Products Corporation 

Incorporated: 1927. New York. as a consolidation of nine provision com- (HFO) 

panies. Office: 2811 Michigan Avenue, Detroit 16, Mich. Annual meet- 

ing: Third Tuesday in January. Number of stockholders: About 1,350. 

Capitalization: 

RO RO OL occas cce Shp eebee es cokes nese Chae GEeeeb ase bene okausesane *$2,438,000 

ROMER SO AGO NED aispecncccdxesnswsepuasasases isohacsavesenesees 238,007 shs 





*Mostly balance of notes to bank and insurance companies. 


Digest: Slaughters, dresses and packs meat, including canned 
meats, sausage casings and other provisions. Also processes 
other products, including cheese, butter, eggs, poultry, soluble 
and ground coffee and mouton furs. Manufactures pharmaceuti- 
cals, ice cream, spaghetti, macaroni, soap and dog food. Some 
products are marketed under trade names Hygrade and Bar- 
rington Hall. Working capital October 30, 1949, $7.4 million; 
ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash, $3.8 million. Dividends 1942 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Oct. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $2.25 $4.24 $3.84 $2.67 $18.15 $3.41 *$1.78 D$9.36 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 0.30 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.80 1.75 1.00 0.25 
SEEIER:. Sivwsdsnasess 3% 9% 185 25% 54 49% 25 18 
SEO? Sievasncivscces 2 3% 9% 14% 22% 21 16 11% 


*Excluding $7.77 net tax and other non-recurring credits. +On N. Y. Curb Exchange. 
D—Delficit. 





Massey-Harris Company, Limited 





Incorporated: 1891, Canada, as consolidation of two companies established (MSE) 
in 1846 and 1847. Office: 915 King Street, West, Toronto 3, Canada. 

Annual meeting: Date not fixed. Number of stockholders (October 31, 

1949): Preferred and common, 9,218. 

Capitalization: ’ 
SCRUM, Zoe en a ceccksee swans sees ass csssbadchecdseteeeeeee teen $26,750,000 
“Preferred stock 6%% cum. conv. ($20 par) ......cccccsccecccccccccccs 161,200 shs 
TOR RD A MIRED (pace ccdeu cx eeeuakerscchbasduacigebentecccaeeed 1,356,064 shs 


*Callable at $30; convertible into common on share-for-share basis. 


Digest: The largest Canadian farm equipment maker, with 
sales branches and dealers throughout the British Empire, 
Central Europe, South America and the U. S. Manufacturing 


28 





facilities are largely concentrated in four Canadian plants and 
three in the United States. Canadian markets normally take 
about 40% of annual output. Working capital October 31, 1949, 
$67.0 million; ratio, 5.0-to-1; cash, $23.2 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$2.0 million; inventories, $47.7 million. Regular payments on 
preferred stock; on common 1897-1922; 1929-30; 1946 to date, 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
+Years ended Oct. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $1.31 $0.98 $1.10 $1.32 $1.58 $3.19 §$6.57 §$9.72 

Calendar years 

{Dividends paid .... None None None None 0.50 1.12% 1.00 2.12% 

Sieh. 2.420% woccece 5% 10 9% 15% 21 20% 20% 21% 
WW osstcbiwes cose «62% 5% 7% 8% 12% 11% 13% 134 


*Adjusted for 1-for-2 reverse stock split in 1942. ¢Fiscal years to November 30 ip 
1942-48, eleven months to October 31 in 1949. tSubject to 15% Canadian non-residens 
tax. §After inventory and receivable reserves, $1.25 in 1948, $2.10 in 1949. [0n 
N. Y. Curb Exchange. 





Hooker Electrochemical Company 








Incorporated: 1909, New York, as successor to a business established in (HKR} 
1903. Offices: Niagara Falls, N. Y., and 60 East 42nd Street, New York, 

N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Monday in February. Number of stock- 

holders (November 30, 1949): $4.25 preferred, 706; $4.50 preferred, 700; 

common 1,845 

Capitalization: 

RE OI NII oo ow 4.00 a asic. sip miele nce cross a oa'sine eae paw waieeiaee Sain ba sieelesinee: $1,800,000 
{Preferred stock $4.25 cum. (nO Par) ........cccccsscccees 50,000 shs 
tPreferred stock $4.50 cum. conv. 2nd ‘‘A’”’ (ne par) 50,262 shs 
CERO EE RESID. so ieicwa dense sbncsesudeie~ sk uonsneteheeeeavercbewene 804,204 she 





*Notes to banks. {Callable at $103 through February 15, 1951, $102 through Feb- 
ruary 15, 1953; then lower. {Callable at $103 through November 30, 1951, $102 
through November 30, 1954, then lower; convertible into 34% shares of common (at $30) 
prior to December 1, 1958. 

Digest: produces a widely diversified line of heavy and fine 
industrial chemicals. Added a line of insecticides in 1946. 
Owns patents on the Hooker S Cell for electrolytic production 
of caustic soda, chlorine and hydrogen. Working capital 
November 30, 1949, $10.8 million; ratio, 7.9-to-1; cash, $2.4 
million U. S. Gov’ts, $4.4 million. Regular dividend payments 
on preferred; on common, 1927-30 and 1937 to date. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Nov. 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $2.07 $1.72 $1.59 $1.29 $2.21 $2.45 $3.32 $2.64 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 1.00 1.10 1.20 1.20 
Te cantiesecasens 125% 17% 16 24% 33 36 35% 34% 
TOW, cisescunceaeeS 9 12 14% 15% 22% 26% 24% 24 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1947. +Over-the-counter through October, 1947; 
listed on New York Stock Exchange November 24, 1947. 





John B. Stetson Company 





Incorporated: 1922, Pennsylvania, succeeding a business originally founded 
in 1865. Office: Fifth Street and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, 
Pa. Annual meeting: Second Monday in February. Number of stockholders 
(June 14, 1949): Preferred, 496; common, 1,959. 


Capitalization: 


Ee rere Tr eee err errr Cree eee re $2,600,000 
Trroterted stock BH cum. (GES Par) 2... ccccccccccsccceccvsscecescovercce 52,000 shs 
Se errr ee errr rr mminre errr Ouro ts 225,552 shs 


tNot callable. 


(SET) 


*Notes payable. 


Digest: Manufactures a complete line of headgear for men, 
including felt, straw, silk and opera hats; also makes tailored 
hats for women. Canadian subsidiary manufactures for the 
Canadian and British Colonial trade but licenses were issued 
in 1950 to independent manufacturers in the United Kingdom, 
Mexico and Colombia. In 1946 acquired the Mallory Hat 
Company. Trade names include Stetson, Mallory and 
Emerson. Working capital, October 31, 1949, $9.5 million; 
ratio, 4.2-to-1; cash, $2.0 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $3.1 million. 
Preferred dividends accrued in 1938-39 cleared up in 1943; 
payments on common, 1891-1931, 1937 and 1944 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Oct. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $0.16 $1.20 $1.57 $1.34 $2.49 $3.77 $2.89 $6.51 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... None None 1.00 1.00 0.60 1.00 1.00 1.00 
i Peter 3% 10% 18% 24 25 17% 15% 17% 
MT sa<sunagncesse 2 2% 8% 14 138% 11% 11% 9% 


*On N. Y. Curb Exchange. 
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N. Y. Curb Dividend Honor Roll 


Part two of a three-part table of companies which have paid dividends on their common shares in each of the past ten 








aa or more years. Part one appeared in FINANCIAL WORLD March 1; part three will appear in an early issue. 
—1949- ~ 
Stock (Year Starting Un- Price Range Last Net 
and broken Dividend Record): 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 High Low Price Change 
ake Gatineau Power (1938).............. 0.80 0.70 0.60 0.65 0.85 0.60 0.97 1.18 1.30 1.20 1534- 14% ee 
49, General Finance (1936).............. 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.25 0.25 0.20 0.20 0.20 *0.27% 7%- 5% 7% + 1% 
*ts [General Fireproofing (1935)......... 160 200 125 1.25 125 1.00 150 300 5.00 5.00 42-29% 40 + 5% 
“ General Phoenix (1936).............. 1.00 1.00 0.80 0.45 0.85 1.50 1.38 0.50 0.10 0.20 5%- 3% 5 +1% 
on Glen Alden (1934)...........cccceeees 1.25 1.70 2.00 1.60 1 60 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 1.50 21%- 15% 164 — 5% 
ate, Globe Union (1936) ...........+200005 0.44 0.37 0.29 0.29 0.29 0.29 0.35 0.50 0.63 1.00 12%4- 634 12 + 5% 
Goodman Mfg. (1900)................. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.75 3.25 3.25 3.00 53%4- 43% 43%, — 8% 
: Gorham Mfg. (1929) .........seeeeees 4.50 4.50 2.00 2.00 3.00 2.00 6.25 7.75 10.25 6.75 65 - 4934 62% — 1% 
1949 Grand Rapids Varnish (1918) ....... 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.30 0.25 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.40 S25 + % 
9.73 Great Atlantic & Pacific (1925)...... 8.00 7.00 5.00 4.25 4.75 4.75 5.00 5.00 7.00 7.00 13314-103%4 133% 423% 
: Great Northern Paper (1910)........ 2.50 2.50 2.00 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.40 2.80 2.80 42 - 32 41 + 4% 
124 Griesdieck W. Brewery (1933)....... 0.17 0.25 0.33 0.33 0.42 0.42 0.46 0.54 1.33 2.00 BWU- 25% 26% ccceee 
21% Hall Ragman CUMS) ooo ocss000cs0sc0000 0.80 0.53 0.15 0.33 0.40 0.30 0.10 0.76% 0.65 0.30 6%- 4% 5% — ¥% 
3h Hammermill Paper (1934) ........... 0.50 0.63 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.06 1.00 17%- 12 15%4 —1 
ot Hartford Elec. Light (1901) ........ 2.79 2.79 2.87 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.95 2.85 2.75 2.75 50%4- 445% 48% + % 
eney Hazeltine Corp. (1934) .............- 1.75 1.50 1.12% 1.12% 1.12% 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.00 1.25 7 oe 16% + 5% 
10n Hecla Mining (1903) ................. 0.60 1.20 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1234- 8% 11% —1} 
Heller (Walter E.) (1920)............ 0.95 0.90 0.90 0.80 0.80 0.45 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.90 11%- 9% 11% + 2% 
Hollinger Cons. Gold (1912).......... 1.10 1.10 0.65 0.65 0.46 0.46 0.35 0.24 0.24 0.24 11 - 7% %% —%* 
Holophame Co. (1936).............005. 1.25 1.40 3.00 1.40 0.80 1.05 2.00 2.60 4.50 3.50 33 - 25% 31% +2 
= Horder’s, Inc. (1935)...........00000- 1.25 1.45 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.20 17%4- 12% 13% — 2% 
Hormel (Geo. A.) (1928)............- 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.12% 2.50 2.50 4234- 39 41%, wate 
Horn & Hardart Baking (1928)...... 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 7.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 162 -133 158 +14 
— Horn & Hardart Co. (1924).......... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.60 1.80 1.60 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 34 - 30% 33 +2 
Hubbell (Harvey) (1934)............. 0.93 0.93 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 1.40 2.40 2.00 2.20 21 - 16% 18% — 1% 
R) Humililé: Gil (1018)... cscs ccccesccccs 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.62% 3.00 4.00 4.00 90 - 68% 83% + 7% 
Imperial Oil Ltd. (1914).............. 0.63 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 20%- 13% + 3% 
Insurance Co. of No. Amer. (1874).. 2.08 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2:50 2.50 2.50 2.50 *2,92 135 - 98% 134 427% 
International Cigar Machinery (1926) 2.00 2.14 1.60 2.10 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.00 0.80 1.00 16 - 10% 15%4 + 5% 
International Petroleum (1918) ...... 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 1l - 6% 7h — J 
000 International Products (1940) ....... 0.25 0.50 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.00 3.00 1.00 4.00 16%- 8% 11% + 1% 
she Investors Royalty (1936)............. 0.04 0.04 0.04 0.04 0.04 0.04 0.04 0.04 0.07 0.07% 1%- 1% 1% + % 
thy Iron Fireman (1934) ........-...000- 1.45 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 17 - 13% 1434 —- % 
8 
“ Julian & Kokenge (1928) ........... 1.50 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.50 1.00 2.00 2.25 2.00 1.75 20%4- 17 17% — 4% 
102 Kawneer Co. (1939)...........0...000- 0.35 0.70 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 1.15 0.60 1.25 2.00 16 - 12% 153% + % 
30) eg a 1.05 1.30 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.50 2.10 1.80 1.60 14 - 9% 12% 
Kidde (Walter) (1937)................ 0.50 0.75 0.75 1.13 1.25 1.00 0.45 0.50 1.00 1.00 12K%- 9% 12% + 2% 
| King-Seeley (1939)....... 0 ......... 0.80 0.60 0.30 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.85 1.15 1.90 227%- 15 21% 
ine Kir Se 0.12 0.11 0.06 0.04 0.04 0.04 0.03 0.04 0.04 0.03 BA 1 1% +1/16 
46, Klein (D. Emil) (1930) .............. 1.25 1.00 1.05 1.05 1.00 *1.00 *1.00 *0.25 0.25 *0.50 10%4- 9% RR 
on Kleinert (I. B.) Rubber (1935)....... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1,25 1.00 1.00 1.00 13%4- 10% 12% +1% 
tal Knott Corp. (1936).................. 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.60 1.00 1.00 1.40 2.00 2.00 2.15 25%- 1 23% + 3% 
Kobacker Stores (1940) .............. 0.23 0.15 0.11 0.31 0.15 0.31 0.67 0.80 0.80 0.80 9 - &% 8% + 1% 
2.4 Krueger Brewing (1939) ............ 0.50 0.50 0.37% 0.45 0.55 0.50 0.75 1.12% 1.00 1.00 1434- 12 4% =+2% 
its Laclede-Christy (1940) .............. 0.19 0.19 0.38 0.30 0.45 0.52 0.88 1.20 1.40 1.05 1334- 10 13 o 
Lake Shore Mines (1918)............ 2.00 1.55 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.76 0.72 0.72 0.74 1434- 8% 12% + 3% 
Lanston Monotype (1916)............ 0.35 0.20 0.40 0.35 0.60 0.80 1.00 1.75 3.50 3.00 SB -19 20 a 
K Lionel Corp. (1998) .....5.... 060000005. 0.62% 0.65 0.65 0.55 0.50 0.45 0.50 0.87% 1.35 1.65 17%- 10% 163% + 4% 
949 Loblaw Groceterias “A” (1929)...... 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.37% 1.25 Biz- A 27%, + 1% 
64 Locke Steel Chain (1936)............. 1.70 1.80 1.60 1.40 1.70 1.20 1.60 1.60 2.40 2.40 281%4- 21% 27 + 3% 
* Lone Star Gas (1926)................ 0.70 0.70 0.60 0.60 0.70 0.70 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.20 261%4- 20% 25 + % 
% Louisiana Land & Expl. (1935)...... 0.35 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.60 1.00 1.95 2.25 313%- 16% 30 +10%4 
; Lynch Corp. (1929) ......cccccssceees 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.85 1.20 1.20 1.00 1414- 10% 12% — 
an Mackintosh-Hemphill (1939)......... 0.62%, 0.56 0.81 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.52% 1.05 1.00 85%- 6 8% + 
: Manischewitz (B.) Co. (1936)........ 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2714- 25 27% + 1% 
Mapes Consolidated Mfg. (1929).... 2.50 3.00 3.00 2.50 2.50 2.50 4.40 3.00 3.00 3.00 = a 33% — 4% 
Marconi International Marine (1930) 0.16 0.14 0.14 0.14 0.14 0.14 0.15 0.15 0.15 0.13 234- 2% 2%, +%4 
_ McKee (A. G.) “B” (1935)........... 1.25 1.50 1.33 1.33 1.33 1.33 1.33 1.58 4.00 4.00 33 - 25% 32 -—4 
Mead Johnson (1927)................ 0.45 0.70 0.65 0.62% 0.57% 0.60 0.92% 0.90 1.00 0.80 1534- 1234 14 == 
Michigan Steel Tube (1939)........... 0.75 0.75 0.40 0.30 0.40 0.75 0.25 0.40 0.75 0.75 9%- 6% 7% + % 
-_ Middle West Corp. (1940)............ 0.25 0.40 0.35 0.50 2.50 0.25 0.50 =: 10.25 f 1 75%- 134 wy, 44 
Midwest Oil (1927)...........seeeeee: 0.90 0.90 0.90 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.90 1.20 2.00 2.00 10%4- 9 9% — ¥% 
T) Midwest Piping & Supply (1937).... 0.63 0.88 0.68 0.90 0.80 1.28 1.50 0.60 3.00 2.05 2% - 19 2414 + 3% 
? Missouri Public Service (1939)....... 0.20 0.25 0.40 0.40 0.50 0.60 0.60 1.00 1.20 1.55 34 = 2A 34 +10 
Molybdenum Corp. (1940)............ 1.00 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 8%4- 6% 7% % 
Monroe Loan Society “A” (1936)... 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 2h%- 2% — 
Mountain Producers (1921).......... 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.06 0.80 1.40 1.40 1534- 1034 14% + % 
100 Mountain States Power (1940)....... 1.62% 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.32% 2.50 2.50 3314- 28% | ee 
shs Mountain States Tel. & Tel. (1911).. 7.00 7.00 7.00 6.25 6.00 6.00 6.00 5.25 5.25 6.00 105 - 95 103% ee 
shs Murray Ohio Mfg. (1936)............. 1.20 1.20 1,20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 3.00 3.00. 3.00 32%4- 24 32 + 5% 
Muskegon Piston Ring (1926)........ 0.62 0.62 0.62 0.45 0.40 0.45 0.62 1.67% 1.10 0.80 10%- 7% 8% —1% 
Muskogee Co. (1928)...........+-++ 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.25 13%- 10% 12% + 1% 
2, Midiie Gis: CONE «oo se cecesccacisccscess 0.17% 0.17% 0.174 017% 0.22% 0.25 0.50 0.60 0.60 0.60 12%4- 7 1034 — ¥ 
ad Nachman Corp. (1935)............... 0.69 0.81 1.13 0.88 0.63 0.50 0.50 1.90 1.75 1.25 14%4- 10 135% ie 
“ National Breweries (1919)............ 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 36 - 29% 31% + % 
‘d National Fuel Gas (1903)............. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.95 0.80 0.85 0.80 0.80 0.60 li. - 3% 10% + 1% 
p National Radiator (1940)............. 0.16 0.16 0.16 0.24 0.24 0.24 0.42 0.60 0.60 0.60 W- 53% 9% 
n, National Steel Car (1938)............ 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.37% 1.50 1.50 2.25 1834- 14% 17% — 1% 
at National Transit (1916).............. 1.00 1.10 1.25 1.25 1.00 0.75 0.75 = $6.35 0.15 0.10 3%- 2% — ¥% 
+ Neptune Meter (1939)................ 1.00 2.00 1.00 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.50 26%4- 12% 26% +11 
New England Tel. & Tel. (1886) .. 7.00 7.00 5.75 5.75 5.75 6.00 6.00 4.25 4.75 4.75 % - 8% 9314 +12% 
a; New Jersey Zinc (1897).........: oa ae 4.00 3.25 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 4.50 4.25 2.75 67 - 51 56% —10% 
n. New Process (1931)...........--..0- 2.75 3.50 3.75 3.75 3.00 3.00 11.75 11.00 9.50 5.50 75 - 65 6534 —% 
7 New York Auction (1940)............ 0.40 0.25 0.50 0.50 0.40 «3=*0.60 1.00 0.80 0.70 8%- 7 7 — 1% 
, N. Y. & Honduras Rosario (1896) 3.15 2.38 2.55 2.65 2.75 2.00 4.65 2.80 2.30 2.50 3414- 2634 BIR + % 
. Y. Merchandise (1927) ........... *0.85 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.25 0.60 0.60 0.80 13%4- 10 11% + % 
N. Y. Shipbuilding (Founders) (1940) 1.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 1.50 1.50 1.50° 1.50 20 - 15% 17% +1 
: Niagara Share “B’’ (1935)........... : 0.20 0.15 0.20 0.25 0.25 0.30 0.35 0.40 0.50 12%- 9% 12% + 2% 
49 Niles-Bement-Pond (1936)............ 0.69 1.25 1.25 2.00 1.50 1.00 0.15 0.60 0.60 0.60 10%4- 7% 10 +g 
51 Nineteen Hundred “B” (1930)....... 0.37% 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.39 1.12% 1.25 16 - 8% 15% + 4% 
North Central Texas Oil (1935)..... 0.25 0.30 0.25 0.28 0.35 0.40 0.45 1.00 1.75 1.20 15%- 10% 11% =4 
00 Novadel-Agene (1929) ............ va, ae 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 0.75 19 - 13% 17 + 1% 
% 
Sy 


Note: Dividends have been adjusted to stock splits and major stock dividends. ‘Net Change” figures indicate price gain or loss for the year 1949. *Also 
paid stock. {Paid subsidiary stock. fCapital distribution of $6 plus stock. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Blue Ridge Corporation 





Divco Corporation 





incorporated: 1929, Delaware. Office: 60 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. (BDG) 
Annual meeting: Second Thursday in March. Number of stockholders 

(December 31, 1948): 11.427. 

Capitalization: 

NNN eB ti 5 Ses ih hc sai S46 evades Gig Rk Osea A eo ae *$1,950,000 
MOTOR MEMS: oo inna bbeics oa <khnpoasesunines coisa Ae aeoeeeeheee 77,489,483 shs 





*Serial bank loan. 13,116,000 shares (41.6%) held by American Cities Power & 
Light; 2,356,648 shares (31.5%) by Central States Electric. 

Digest: Registered as a closed-end general management in- 
vestment trust in 1940, company is controlled by Central States 
Electric and its subsidiary, American Cities Power & Light. 

Portfolio: As of December 31, 1949, bonds (U. S. Gov’ts), 
preferred and common stocks were carried at cost of $19.7 
million, compared with market or fair value of $34.1 million. 
Common stockholdings represented 83.2% of gross assets (at 
market), including public utilities, 44.6%; oils, 5.9%; and 
others. Dividends (cash) paid 1930, 1936-37 and 1943 to date. 


STATISTICAL POSITION PER SHARE, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Net investment 


BD, ss ascacewse $0.03 $0.98 $0.14 $0.57 $0.58 $0.52 $0.48 $0.62 
Profit security sales. D0.32 0.17 0.23 0.58 0.41 0.29 0.16 0.22 
Dividends paid ..... None 0.05 0.10 *0.30 0.43 0.40 0.27 0.41 
Net asset value..... 0.69 2.17 73.20 5.20 4.49 3.68 3.56 4.37 


High, N. Y. Curb.. 1% 3 4 6% 6% 4 
Low, N. Y. Curb.. 5/16 13/16 1% 3% 3% 2% 


*Also 1/500 sh. United Light & Power preferred stock. 
Central States Electric holdings. 


4 4% 
rig 2% 
yAdjusted to write off 
§$On New York Curb. D—Deficit. 








Selected Industries, Inc. 





ineorperated: 1928, Delaware. Office: 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y 
Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in April. Number of stockholder 
(December 31, 1948): Prior preferred, 2,727; allotment certificates, 2,063 
convertible preferred, 857; common stock, 6,518: warrants, 1,049. 


Capitalization: 


NE OR INO ase Sa tek RA n ee amie Rie iste alone min oman wise meine ese eRe $6 
*Prior preferred stock $5.50 cum. ($25 par) 
tPreferred stock $1.50 cum. conv. ($5 par) 
Common stock ($1 par) 


*Callable at $110. t+Non-callable; convertible into three shares of common stock. 
TtIncludes shares underlying allotment certificates for 70,820 each of prior preferred, 
common and warrants. §Tri-Continental Corp. held beneficial interest in 184,000 shares 
of convertible preferred and 444,500 of common stock, December 31, 1949. 

Digest: A closed-end general management investment trust. 
Statistical and other services are provided for this and other 
companies in the Tri-Continental group by Union Service 
Corporation, a mutually-owned non-profit organization. In 
1943, company elected to be taxed as a regulated investment 
company. 

Portfolio: As of December 31, 1949, bonds (including U. S. 
Gov’ts, preferred and common stocks were carried at cost of 
$36.1 million, compared with market or fair value of $48.2 
million. Common stockholdings represented 75% of gross 
assets (at market), including public utilities, 13.5%; oils, 
10.6%; building, equipment and renovation, 5.9%; underwrit- 
ing company (affiliate), 5.5%; and others. Prior preferred 
dividends 1929 to date (excepting a small carry-over from 1935 
to 1936); convertible preferred payments irregular, arrears 
$20.28 per share as of January 1, 1950; none paid on common 
stock. ‘ 


(SLE) 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Net investment income 


per pr. pfd. share. $5.61 $5.28 $5.57 . 86 $7.15 $7.84 $8.09 $8.93 
per pfd. share.. 0.06 D0.15 0.04 0.20 0.94 1.33 1.47 1.95 


per com. share.... D0.30 D0.34 D0.30 D0.27 D0.12 D0.03 Dp0.01 0.09 
Profit sale securities 

per pr. pfd. share. D5.33 0.47 8.84 9.16 8.16 1.33 3.17 2.39 

per pfd, share.... D3.06 0.26 5.02 5.20 4.63 0.75 1.80 1.36 

Per com. share.... D0.63 0.06 1.04 1.07 0.96 0.16 0.37 0.28 
Dividends paid « 

per pr. pfd. share. 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 

per pfd. share.... None None None 0.25 0.90 1.50 1.57 2.00 

per com. share.... None None None None None None None None 
Net asset value 

per $1,000 bond... J ba 4 6,222 5,985 5,882 


per pr. pfd. share. 74.38 101. 86 120.97 160.12 149.51 143.73 . . 
per pfd. share....D14.72 1.06 11.91 34.15 28.12 24.97 22°59 33.72 
Der com. share..--D12.22 D3.01 4.38 


tHigh, common shares % 1% 1% 4X H 8% 1% 8% 
2 1 


fLow, common shares. 1/16 % % 1% 2 2% 
*Issued in 1946. fOn N. Y. Curb Exchange. D—Deficit. 
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Incorporated: 1932, Michigan, succeeding a business established in 1927; (DCO) 
a subsidiary of Continental Motors Corp. until 1936. Office: 22000 Hoover 

Road (P. O. Box 3807, Park Grove Station), Detroit 5, Mich. Annual 

meeting: Third Wednesday in February. Number of stockholders (De- 

cember 31, 1949): 2,594. 

Capitalization: 

pO ee Va, ERE EE eT ee LK ge ce Vone 
Capital stock ($1 par) ..... 50 6446.60 S04 G0 cuerigsmeee ee 6deeee ress ooo ee 450, 660 she 


Digest: Manufactures a patented type of vehicle which can 
be operated from sitting or standing positions and is designed 
especially for use on routes requiring many stops. Users 
include dairies, bakeries, laundries, dry cleaners, florists and 
parcel deliveries. Working capital October 31, 1949, $2.3 mil- 
lion; ratio, 6.7-to-1; cash and equivalent, $905,395; inventories, 
$1.5 million. Dividend payments 1937 to date. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Oct. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Calendar years 
Earned per share.... $0.27 $0.34 $0.30 $0.85 $2.12 $3.15 $3.80 $1.64 
Dividends paid ..... 0.12% ~9 0.12% 0.25 0.87% 1.05 2.20 1.60 
SEED, ks sanwocourns 25% ™ 17% 28% 20% 20% 17 
SLow — Seaweed Smeets 1% ik 25% 5% 15% 12% 13% 9% 


~ * Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. §New York Curb Exchange to October 6, 
947; N. Y. Stock Exchange thereafter. 





Kingston Products Corporation 





Incorporated: 1927, Indiana, as consolidation of three predecessors formed 


(KPT) 


1902 to 1904. Office: 1412 North Webster Street, Kokomo, Ind. Annual 

meeting: First Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders: About 4,400 

eon g OM 

oh | PPT ETE ORT ee eT eC eT Te oneeeee aces neeetestaanan 

Common stock ‘si ED nddiceneescanesees jeee tise saawecweees eeu Jeevenet ay 050,000 ro 
Digest: Manufactures automotive parts and accessories 


uOdtably spindle bolts, electrical switches, lamp sockets and line 
connectors; also radio receivers, stokers, vacuum sweepers and 
roller skates and rink skates; hydraulic lifting devices for 
farm tractors; and electrical farm fence controls. A subsidiary 
sells radio receivers and parts. Working capital September 30, 
1949; $2.9 million; ratio, 5.1-to-1; cash, $649,342; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$612,378. Dividend payments 1929-31; 1935-37; 1941 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Farned per share.... $0.24 $0.28 $0.27 $0.63 $0.38 $0.89 $0.47 *$0.20 
Dividends paid ..... 0.10 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 
WENO Aichi sscaab Ae 1% 4 4 9% 9% 6 4% 3% 
NEOW: 235 ba<susawbes 1 1% 25% 3% 4% 4 2% 2 


*Nine months to September 30, vs. $0.39 in same 1948 period. 


tOn N. Y. Curb 
Exchange. 





The Wickes Corporation 





Incorporated: 1947, Michigan, as a merger of Wickes Brothers, Wickes (WIX) 
Boiler Company and the U. S. Graphite Company, originally formed in 

1890, 1907 and 1891, respectively. Office: 515 North Washington Avenue, 

Saginaw, Michigan. Annual meeting: Fourth Friday in January. Number 

of stockholders (February 4, 1950): 839. 

Capitalization: 

FM RP TIRE aCe TOL er ee te ee for None 
Capital aie “Ch: WET) | 6.68 sind b ctesdbe 50 sde as scene veoh eaebe + aaree *751,400 shs 


*430,103 shares (57.2%) owned or controlled by President Wickes and family. 


Business: Manufactures heavy machine tools, tanks, welded 
bases, conveyors, graphite products, power boilers and pressure 
vessels; is the world’s only manufacturer of a complete line of 
lathes for turning crankshafts. A subsidiary mines amorphous 
graphite in Mexico. Working capital September 30, 1949, $3.4 
million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.0 million. Com- 
pany and predecessors (on a combined basis) have paid divi- 
dends 1894 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Sept. 30 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... *$0.63 *$0.44 *$0.51 *$1.02 $1.70 $1.74 $1.08 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 70.50 70.20 $0.27 $0.35 $0.43 1.15 0.75 
eer sees. ——Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange—— Hh 11 9 
BOW Seosk. ccenrk is ————December, 1947-———_—_- 6 6% 7 


*Pro forma, years ended December 31. tPro forma basis. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 














Stocks on major exchanges normally sell ea — Sie sa 
fetes on rs — full business day Company able Record Company able Record 
a ee Hidrs. —— — Watch. . po < re coe Re ® ctasayn ise0r = pe! 3 : 
Pay- of oe Ge ce co ck can c -31 3- Penick & Ford.......... c - - 
Company j able Record | Emerson El. Mfg........ 25c §=33-31_~—s 33-15 | Penney (J. C.) Co...... 50c 4-1 3-7 
— Laboratories : : = : Ex-Cell-O Corp......... 75c 44-1 3-10 ig heat BS Lee oF : a 
Sdsbicdbaeuondhce Cc - - DE nein dts.os+ cued - - 
Abitibi Paper, Ltd....... 50c 4-1 3-1 | Ferro Enamel .......... 35c 3-25 3-8 | Philadelphia El. ........ 30c 423-31 = 3- 3 
Address.-Multigraph ....75c 4-10 3-16 | Food Mach’y & Chem....25¢ 3-31 3-15 pS re reper 25c 403-31 «= 3- 3 
Advance Alum. Cast..124%c 3-10 3-1 ' Phoenix Hosiery ..... 12%c 3-17 3-10 
Algae Be 2 3. . 37¥ac 4-1 3-10 | Gen. Builders Supply....10c 3-15 3-8 Pitts. Consol. Coal...... 50c 3-15 3-10 
Allegheny-Lud. Steel....50c 3-31 3-1 | General Electric ........ 60c 4-25 3-17 | Pitts. Forgings ........ Ze 311. 21 
Allen Industries ........ 1Sc 3-24 3-8 | General Phoenix ....... Sc 3-15 3-6 | Plough, Inc. ........... Me 41 $3 
Fg srg ts Dye. SS re +8 ae ee Cement. . _ ty “i: Serge Electric ate — 7 : : 
m. Agricu hem... ec. & 3 obe-Union ........... ic - - ub. Service El. & Gas.40c - - 
American Bank Note... .25¢ 4-1 3-6 | Goebel Brewing ........ 10c 3-30 3-10 
American Bosch ....... 25c 44-15 4-3 | Goodrich (B. F.)........ $1 3-31 3-9 | Quaker Oats.......... $1.25 410 3-13 
— Colortype ———— i : ; pgame yes ere = pe ae Reeves Bros. .......... 2c 4-3 3-3 
suctie Cecaads arae &1 5.) egmetie Get ae ade sae ae. ys or Oe ye ee - 
American Home Prod...10c 4-1 3-14 | Griesedieck Western > Ay ~ di cathe hana * i 
Am. Laundry Mach...... 35c =. 3-10-—S ss 2-27 ee 50c 4-1 3-17 ~ A raga er Per oa 
American Locomotive ...25c 4-1 3-10 R “te at C CURE BEN 50c «3-25 3-10 
American Mfg. ........ 2c 41 3-15 se GW Printing - ge 3-10 sax ele ee tae 
American Snuff ........ 60c 41 3-2 eume (G, W.) Co...... -1l 3-6 i ao 3 x 
Anaconda Copper Min...50c 3-30 3- 8 | Hercules Powder ...... 45c 3-25 3-8 Seaboard Hinance ee? rt 4:10 323 
— + ge 3-22 3- 3 | Hollinger Cons. Gold...*6c 3-30 3-2 | Seeger Refrigerator ....25¢ 3-29 3-10 - 
Atchison, Lop. anta ees 25c 3- - 
WG Monn ec ikeo $1.50 6-1 4-28 | Indianapolis Pr. & Lt....40c 4-15 4-3 | cccman B (FG) Co... 10¢ re he. 
Automatic Steel Prod...10c 3-31 3-15 La cag aon - pa re Soss Manufacturing ....25c 3-16 3-6 
, nt’l Business Machines.. - - : ’ 4. bs 
peracid wuss . “ei ; : tr Int’l Minerals & Chem...50c 3-30 3-17 poe hea sn: Cs py 23 
Basic Refractories 12%c 3-15 3-3 Do 4% pf.......-..+.; $1 3-30 3-17 | Southland Royalty ....50c 3-15 3-1 
aes International Salt ...... We 41 S15 | Soaiai (A. G.) 2c 3-15 3-8 
Bates Manufacturing ...50c 3-28 3-7 : Pen Sees: +9 S 
Beech-Nut Packing ....40c 3-27 3-6 International Shoe ..... 60c 4-1 3-15 Std. Railway Equip. ....25¢ 3-1 2-17 
Be Te Ge gate AE E18 | jeter Late Sunrise 9.2 40 | Hie Yay, ame EYE 
eneficial Ind. Loan.. c - WO AP eee we lattes | a i enn Ss <2 «5 
Do $4.25 pf...:..... 8114c 3-31 3-15 | Kelsey-Hayes Cl. B...37%c 4-1 3-15 Sunbeam Corp. ........ 50c 3-31 3-21 
Do S400 e6. 2.6%... $1 3-31 3-15 | Kirkland Lake Gold..... *2¢ 5-1 3-31 | Sumstrand Mach. Tool..15c¢ . 3-20 3-10 
Birdsboro Steel ........ 15c 3-25 3-10 | Koppers Co. ........... 50c 4-1 3-7 ig Se Pre 1° Sahaibe 6 oie yee . : 
Black & Decker ........ 50c 3-31 3-15 na + | aig alle ¥ ~ 7 
Bliss & Laughlin Pe ee 25c 3-31 3-17 | Laclede-Christy ........ 35¢ 4-1 «3-10 Do 4%% pf........28%c 4-1 3-1 
Bohack (H. C.) Co...... $1 3-15 3-7 | Laclede Gas Light....... 5c 4-3 3-17 | Sunshine Mining ...... ISc 3-31 3-1 
Brown & Sharpe........ 30c 3-10 2-28 | Lee Rubber & Tire..... 50c 5-2 4-14 | Superior Port. Cem....25c 3-10 3-1 
Bulova Watch ......... 75c 3-28 3-10 | | Do wees eeeeeeeeeeee: 2. See) eee ae oe ee 
e ania El. Products. ..35c - - 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.15c 4-1 3-15 Lone Star Cement..... 8714 3-31 3-10 ylv 
Capital City Prod..... 12%c 3-15 3-8 Macy (R. H.) & Co.....50c 4-1 3-6 — Kay Mfg....10c 3-15 3-6 
aa & - 124 26 Mangel Stores ......... 25c «603-15 33- 6 > ie Steel 474 7% $1.06 3-15 3-3 
a ciamaGheven.< < Sal c - - ae : rd ee rere | | - - 
Carnation Co. ..... 0... 38 £21 ee gee Fe 320 | rodd Shipyards... 50c 3-13 3-6 
Case (J. L.)............ 7Sc 4-1 3-11 | Mathieson Chemical ..62%C 3-31 3-6) y Pacific R.R....$125 41 3-6 
ee ty ho ge ae $15 3-9 | McGraw-Hill Publ. ‘-,80¢ $14 3 6 + one omen ata en lage 
e 4d. Ae | eee — - I = = 
Cleve. Graphite Bronze.40c 3-14 3-4 ee = an ; ee 2 ; +e Mfrs. ..-.-.-....-.-.25¢ 3-13 3- 6 
Do 5 f a Ee ‘ea Michigan Bumper ...... lS5c 4-1 3-241. S. Fidelity & 
Climax Molybdenum Ie 331 3.8 wearase OS Comey ............ te +h 3a 
Commercial Solvents ...25¢ 3-31 3-8] Marie Ry. ............$1 4-1 3-15 | Vulcan Detinning ...... 40c 3-20 3-10 
Cons. Gas (Balt.)...... 90c 4-1 3-15 | Mojud Hosiery ........ 20c 3-10 3-6 
Cont’! Can $3.75 pf....9334¢ 4-1 3-15 | Molybdenum Corp 12%c 4-1 3-17 | Waldorf System ....... e 41 $17 
Cont’l Diamond Fibre...15c 3-20 3-10 ea) : i Wheeling Steel ........ S- 41 + $3 
Mueller Brass ......... 25c 4603-29 3-10 g 
Cream of Wheat........ 40c 41 3-20 Murray Corp. Am....... 40c 3-20 3-10 | White Motor ......... 325¢ 3-24 3-10 
ee rere y x $3-$4 E$1 4.1 3410 Myers (F. E.) & Bro...75c 3-30 3-15 | Woodley Petroleum ..12%c 3-31 3-15 
Cutler Hammer ....... -30c 3-15 3-2 | Nat'l Breweries, Ltd....*50c 4-1 3-10 Accumulations 
Do COTO RPO CC KOs UO *® E10c 3-15 3- 2 National Cash Register . .50c 4-15 3-31 Crucible Steel Am. 
Decca Records ....... 12%c 3-28 3-14 | National City Lines..... se 315 .>3 I as ncina's isis 62%4c 3-31 3-15 
Dejay Stores .......... 10c 4-1 3-15 | National Gypsum ...... 30c 4-1 3-16 
me seen & West. =a ‘s National i seal roe rt rg: Stock 
ved ty¥ ts +00 beh ec 41 3- National Steel Corp... .$1 3-1 -: . % ¥ 
Den. & Rio G. W. RR. $1° 3-15 3-8 | National ‘Sugar Ref... 500 4 1 3-15 re es at Se 
etroit Secel ... 2.05 .65' 3-15 3-6 | New Eng. Tel. & Tel. $1.50 3-31 3-10 Phoenix Insurance ....25% 4-10 3-20 
Devoe & Raynolds Cl. A. SOc 4-1 3-20 | Newmont Mining ...... 75c 03-15 3-1 Stim Cap 331/3% 4-15 3-21 
ioe a Ree 25c 4-1 3-20 | Newport Industries ....20c 3-24 3-10 ne 
a T 907) berst 7% i= a New be Auction..... = rir 2 Omissions 
ome Mines, Ltd... .*17%4c - - Nopco Chemical ....... -31 - ‘ ree , 
Driver-Harris .......... 50c 3-10 3-1 | North American Co.....30c 4-1 3-7 | _ Ayshire Collieries; Chesapeake & Ohio 
Dumont (A. B.) Lab. Ry.; Packard Motor Car. 
5% p SE eter 25c 4-1 3-15 Ohio Brass Cl. A & B.$1.25 3-24 3- 8 E—Extra. *In Canadian funds. +¢1/10 share 
DW WG < Seeee 25c 3-25 3-10 | Otis Elevator 6% pf...... $1 3-20 3-7 | Airfleets, Inc. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


ey eye! ee eT Dew 


Upon request on your letterhead and 
without obligation any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the issu- 
ing firms to which your request will 
be forwarded. 

Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. Confine each 
letter to a request for a single book- 
let, giving name and complete address. 
Free Booklets Department 

FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 








Investing in Canada’s Future — All leading 
Canadian industries (auto, banking, electrical, 
chemical, mining, steel, oil, paper and utilities) 
are represented in seasoned investment fund— 
yield over 434 per cent with growth potentials. 


* * * 


How to Profit Through Tax Exemption—There 
is a place for tax-exempt investments in every 
portfolio and this booklet shows how to profit 
through tax exemption. 

* * * 


Common ‘Stocks & Cash Dividends — A _ new 
edition of the booklet, “Investment Facts 
About Common Stocks and Cash Dividends,” 
shows the average cash yield of all dividend- 
paying common stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange for each year since 1940, based on 
year-end closing prices. 
* * * 


Investor’s Reader — A copy of this popular 

semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 

features include “The Stock Market,” “Busi- 

ness at Work” and “Production Personalities.” 
* * * 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of over nine hundred stock charts with de- 
scription of a graphic service. 

* * * 


Opening on Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


* * * 


“Savings & Loan’ Essentials—A primer on 
the opportunities afforded by shares in insured 
Savings and loan associations to solve many 
investment problems with safety. 

* * * 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 

* * * 


Double-Dividend a Month Plan — Investment 
program in sound dividend paying common 
stocks, arranged on a timing basis to bring in 
two dividend checks each month throughout 
the year— annual yield above 7 per cent. 


* * * 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 


consistent dividend income and_ reasonable 
safety. 


* * * 


bhal—. 





New Plan for St Relati An out- 
line for a Program to be considered by a 
corporation in organizing its personnel to 
handle stockholder relations on an efficient 
and economical basis. 


* * * 


Metals in 1950—Copper, tin, zinc, lead, silver, 
platinum and gold are reviewed and discussed 
in a new 24-page booklet prepared by the re- 


search director of a leading N.Y.S.E. member 
firm. 


* * * 


dmportant Facts About Your Savings—What 
your money can earn in various ways, with a 
suggested combination of bonds, preferred and 


common stocks to afford a better-than-average 
return. 


* * * 


Hints on Plant Locations—New brochure out- 
lining available plant locations in progressive 
eastern state where labor supply, transporta- 
tion facilities and tax situation are favorable. 


* * * 


Guide to Security Buying—Pointers on the 
Preparation of an investment program with 
a view to organizing a diversified list com- 


bining reasonable safety with a satisfactory 
rate of income. 
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Financial Summary 





























































































































Adjusted for READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE 

240 }- Seasonal — 195 

220 |ig3839 100 \ pa 

200 185 

180 \ re \ / 180 

160 f | | 175 

140 INDEX OF 170 

120 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 165 

| Federal Reserve Board ‘|| 1950 ins 

1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949! ) Fawn eS 3) Se 
e = 1949 

Trade Indicators ca ts ma. 
{Electrical Output (KWH)...............000 5,971 5,931 5,854 5,559 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 90.7 88.8 73.7 100.5 
Pretahes Gar LA so soc sos cavcsiavedadceas 568,841 560,116 600,000 688,128 
= 1950 ~ 1949 
Feb. 8 Feb. 15 Feb. 21 Feb. 22 
eee Federal ).... $24,520 $24,777 $24,600 $24,865 
{Total Commercial Loans... Reserve 13,885 13,899 13,854 15,222 
{Total Brokers’ Loans....... Members 1,303 1,479 1,397 1,096 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 .- 37,354 36,975 37,162 32,814 
{Demand Deposits .......... Cities J.... 47,290 46,930 46,848 46,299 
Sebamed ik Cs 5s bags decivssdeadesd 26,985 26,983 27,019 27,551 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,103 1,207 1,165 911 


000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. fEstimated. 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 




















*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


i . -—1950 Ran 
— ‘2 23 a Pr os ‘ _ tow 
30 Industrials .... Ex- 203.32 204.15 204.15 204.33 203.44 205.03 19681 
20 Railroads ..... change 55.24 55.48 55.39 55.49 55.34 56.00 52.88 
15 Utilities ...... Closed 42.73 42.81 42.73 42.81 42.81 42.87 40.79 
65 Stocks ........ | 73.68 73.95 73.90 73.99 73.76 74.08 71.28 

= February ” 
Details of Stock Trading: 2 23 2 25 27 23 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)..... 1,310 1,710 620 1,400 1,310 
PODS TUN gnee cas siere vccnxpe- 1,096 1,069 847 1,083 = 1,091 
Number of Advances............. Ex- 395 522 266 447 281 
Number of Declines.............. change 282 267 282 259 286 
Number Unchanged. erat Closed > ej 7 Oo : 
New Highs for 1949-50.......... 
New Lows for 1949-50........... 419 280 299 377 524 
Bond Trading: 
Dow Jones 40-Bond Average...... 101.81 101.78 101.80 101.79 101.69 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ | $4,320 $3,751 $1,530 $3,600 $3,260 
j ae 1950 = -—1950 Range—, 
*Average Bond Yields: Jan. 25 Feb. 1 Feb. 8 Feb.15 Feb. 21 ssa ‘ cao 
te ee ee hoe 2.550% 2.549% 2.548% 2.546% 2.542% 2. . & 0 
oe 2367 2873 2872 2879 2872 2806 2860 
DRE winivencteasans 3.224 3.225 3.229 3.238 3.231 3.260 3.224 
*Common Stock Yields: ‘ini a wie ean 
50 Industrials ....... 6.87 6.73 6.74 . . ' : 
20 ne venien hia Gina 7.13 7.12 7.12 7.05 6.98 7.13 6.95 
20 Ueiiities ....665... 5.50 5.45 5.40 5.46 5.41 5.54 5.40 
a 6.73 6.60 6.60 6.69 6.65 6.73 6.58 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending Feb. 28, 1950 


Shares 

Traded 

American Power & Light. i. cccFisvec. oes 125,500 
Pe FN TINE 5 oan chink 04 aKa areas se 91,900 
Pan American World Airways............++- 84,400 
Pe EN i csiSibns + <senteenatias dane beens 82,900 
SS eS, i Sbhicnscmnckuadic chek <cadvenks 76,300 
- Niagara Mohawk Power...........++.++0++ 71,130 
Radio Corporation of America.............. 69,300 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft................ 68,400 
North American Aviation ...............+6. 67,600 
Electric & Musical Industries, Ltd............ 59,700 
Eastern Stainless Steel............cccccesese 58,900 
Admiral-Corporation® oiso0000 0000s c sess 56,900 


= no ——, Ne 
Feb. a 28 Chane 
21% wawas? | Fewtes 
ty ar 
I 2 
a 
I eveee 
3% 02«O BRC CY 
15% 1434 —x% 
13% 14% +% 
12% 13 +% 
2% 2 —% 
11% 15% +4¥% 
233% 25% +1% 
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AND TRACTORS 


FRONT AND REAR AXLES 
FOR TRUCKS 









TRANSMISSIONS FOR 
TRUCKS AND BUSES 


REAR AXLE AND TRANSMISSION 
UNITS FOR FARM TRACTORS 
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REAR AND FRONT AXLES 
FOR BUSES 





GEARS AND FORGINGS 
























CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY ° 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Condensed financial Kyfeort 


December 31, 1949 





4 age COMPANY has mailed to all shareholders as of February 24, 1950, a preliminary report containing 


the financial statements for the year ended December 31, 1949, certified by the company’s independent 


public accountants, Price, Waterhouse & Co. The financial report and operating particulars presented here 


in condensed form have been prepared by the company from the more detailed certified financial statements. 


Copies of the preliminary report to shareholders are available upon request sent to the Secretary at the home 


office of the company at Buchanan, Michigan. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
GEORGE SPATTA, President 


BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 1949 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS: 


WR eet ore re 


wees. 8 3,905,817 


U. S. Government and other 


marketable securities. . 
Accounts receivable—less reserve 


5,010,127 
3,684,395 


Inventories—at lower of cost or 


ETT ee ET Perr 
Prepaid insurance, taxes, etc... . 


10,355,185 


LONG-TERM RECEIVABLES, ETC....... 


LAND, BUILDINGS, 


MACHINERY, ETC... . 


...+.. $22,870,944 


Less—Reserves for depreciation 


and amortization............ 


10,555,622 


156,755 $23,112,279 


LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES...... 8 5,405,710 


34% SINKING FUND DEBEN- 
TURES, DUE JUNE 1, 1963,— 
less $200,000 included in current 








WRI coc ceed ccsacesycdss 5,800,000 
CAPITAL STOCK AND 
SURPLUS— 
Preferred 5% Cumulative—par 
value $100 per share (19,027 
P| ene Ye. 
Common—par value $20 per 
449,055 on ™ 
share (547,031 shares)... . . . 10,940,620 
Capital surplus.............. 570,550 
Earned surplus................ 11,514,901 
$24,928,771 
Less—Treasury stock (19,444 
shares of Common at cost and 
12,315,322 1,101 shares of Preferred at par) 257,825 24,670,946 
$35,876,656 $35,876,656 


SALES, INCOME AND OTHER PARTICULARS FOR THE CALENDAR YEARS 1949 AND 1948 


gM Oe Pe PN eee EP CCLR On MCE TEE ECCT ETT CT RETRT ETRE TREE SST 


ee er ION i. sivas sd awa wig os eda Se au Cnlee rain Neddckcektedeckewes ass 
ee er I nn enc dca cna ns daWate oh edkaee bu waswieecddetae secs 


a IE OY AN hag 5 ooo 5 aig rs a so ke Rowe ao eas eee an adds Mavmecdawemnce 


DIVIDENDS PAID— 


EET ELT TET ET ee 
Preferred Stock—85.00 per share 


10% Common stock dividend to holders of Common stock................2.22020000 ee ees oa 


EARNINGS—per share of Common stock outstanding (after dividends paid to Preferred shareholders) $ 


BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN °- 


a 


























1949 1948 
$53,797,200 $74,496,571 
$ 4,254,706 $ 8,781,340 
1,600,000 3,340,000 
$ 2,654,706 $ 5,441,340 
% 1,055,174 $ 950,464 
POR RT RT Te eee Te eee Ee? fe et 89,630 89,630 
1,425,696 
$ 1,144,804 $ 2,465,790 
4.86 $ 10.% 















Me FLORIDA POWER 


CORPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 


TEN YEARS OF PROGRESS 


=COMPARED TO AMERICA'S ELECTRIC INDUSTRY 





Oo ne of th e TEN YEARS of PROGRESS... Compared to America’s Electric Industry 





Interesting rota,  SSBSEORIDA POWER Corporation €® 308% INCREASE 


P ages from SALES wr SSSSSSS USA. | 135% INCREASE 
the 1949 


ANNUAL TOTAL G@BOSSSOSSS EPC. 199% INCREASE 


ELECTRIC 


REPORT of sALS (Cs SR SSBBSS USA. 101% INCREASE 


REVENUES 
FLORIDA 
POWER TOTAL  @SSSS ERC. 110% INCREASE 


ELECTRIC 
customers #88 U.S.A. 47% INCREASE 


Corporation (12 Months Average) 


: ANNUAL @SOSESSSSSS SSE ERC. 272% INCREASE 


PEAK 
(Thousendcs kW) HH BBRB USA. 99% INCREASE 


Write for INCREASED (SES EPC. 25% INCREASE 


ENERATING 
a Copy CEPLANT.» U.S.A. 7% INCREASE 
You are invited EFFICIENCY 


to send for'a copy 
of our complete 


1949 Annual Report INSTALLED (S@@ SSCS ERC. 100% INCREASE 
to Stockholders. GENERATING 


PLANT S888 USA. 609% INCREASE 
methane oo CAPACITY-KW 


FLORIDA POWER CORPORATION *: Ficritx* * 




















